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Next Month 


® Religion as a valuable 
resource will receive major 
consideration in next 
month’s issue. William Kil- 
patrick will prepare the edi- 
torial on the theme of the 
issue and Harrison Elliott 
of Union Theological Sem- 
inary has been invited to 
prepare an article on “The 
Common Bases of Great 
Religions in Fundamental 
Human Needs.” 

Other contributions in- 
clude “Religion in the 
Public Schools: Values at 
Stake,” by Sophia Fahs; 
“Children’s Experiences 
Which Have Ethical and 
Religious Implications for 
Teachers,” by Mary Ross 
Hall; and “The Conflicting 
Codes of Morality in the 
Life of the Child,” by Wil- 
liam Clark Trow. 


Robert Lawson’s article, 
“On. Children and Books,” 
originally scheduled for the 
January issue will appear in 
February, and three short 
articles describing school 
activities will conclude the 
issue. 


EXTRA COPIES—Orders 
for reprints from this issue 
must be received the 
Law Reporter ting 
Company, Washi a 
D. C., by the tenth the 
month of issue. 
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Courtesy Lucile Allard, Garden City, New York 


Candle dipping in the workshop brings together teachers of kindergarten, eighth 
and high school English 
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Mental Hygiene Contributes 
to School Living 


HE IMPORTANCE OF MENTAL HYGIENE in our everyday living has 

received much attention during the past decade. Educators in particu- 

lar, whether dealing with the children in nursery school or the college 
student, have felt the necessity of incorporating the fundamental concepts 
of mental hygiene into the educational system. Like the physician who 
treats his patient rather than the disease, the modern educator teaches the 
student rather than the subject. 


Teachers as a group are becoming more and more aware of the need 
for helping children acquire knowledge as to how to live in this world 
about which formal education teaches them so much. 


We are not unmindful of the fact that reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are time-consuming tasks if they are to be mastered, and that a certain 
degree of efficiency in languages, sciences, and higher mathematics is 
essential for one preparing for a professional career. Yet unless the child 
learns in the process of growing up how to utilize these educational 
advantages in a way that will add to his own personal happiness and 
efficiency and contribute to the general welfare of the community, the real 
objective of his education will have been missed. 


So much of the joy and satisfaction of living comes about in being 
interested in and in knowing people who are socially and intellectually 
compatible. However, it is equally important for young people to under- 
stand and be tolerant toward those whose interests differ. 


well situated to help children acquire the knowledge and the training 

which are essential if they are to make the necessary adjustments and 
compromises in their personal and community relationships. The fact that 
practically all children are subjected to some part of the educational system 
over a fairly long period of time under conditions which can be controlled 
provides the educators with the opportunity of belonging to the most 
important professional group for the purpose of disseminating the prin- 
ciples of sound mental health. It is gratifying that teachers as a group are 
thinking of mental hygiene not as a set of disciplines that are brought 
out and utilized only when children are in trouble, but as sound funda- 
mental principles of living which can and should be incorporated into a 
broader concept of education—Douglas A. Thom, M.D., Director, The 
Habit Clinic for Child Guidance, Boston. 


yn EDUCATOR AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM are both strategically 











Lock to the Bulwarks of Democracy 


UR world at war. We begin a bleak New Year, facing problems in 

our classrooms which are new to most of us. This war will have varying 
effects on individual teachers and children. Those who live in areas of 
possible attacks, with blackouts and intensive preparations for civilian 
defense, will certainly be more tense and excited than those in areas remote 
from scenes of possible danger. But there is probably not a classroom in 
the United States where the emotional climate will not be affected by this 
business of war. Parents will be fatigued from additional responsibilities 
and anxious from emotional strain. Children sensitive to the excitement 
of the hour, reflecting the increased tensions in home and neighborhood 
will come to school more noisy, more talkative, more aggressive, and less 
amenable to restrictions, less responsive to suggestions, less able to control 
their behavior according to adult requirements. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that there will be an increase in the number of conflicts between 
human beings, not only on the battlefronts, but in the emotional inter- 
actions of everyday living. 

The primary problem which faces all teachers is how to make the hours 
in school contribute something of calmness and reassurance to children. 
Probably the most important determining factor will be the teacher herself. 
Her feelings, her attitudes, her behavior will be the key-note. 

Teachers will have to lessen pressures on themselves and on their chil- 
dren. As they take on additional community responsibilities they must 
realize that their abilities to carry the usual school load on the same high 
standard will decrease. One cannot accomplish as much high caliber work 
when one is living under continuous emotional strain. The teacher who 
realizes this will be less hard on herself and much easier to live with. She 
will understand that she only increases strains on children with continua! 
urgings; extraneous rewards, or punishments. She must believe when she 
makes these adjustments that she is not “compromising” with ideals, but 
rather facing reality. 

This is a time when teachers can ease their own tensions by concentrating 
on the work at hand and facing each day as it comes. No one knows what 
next month or next summer or next year will bring. Trying to look ahead 
or to gain a long perspective will be disturbing and defeating. Take today 
as you find it and do not let yourself succumb to the hysteria of black 
imaginings. 


HILDREN need reassurance from teachers always but that need will 

be’ increased now. This means careful consideration of individual 
children and the building of relations with teachers and among children 
that will be emotionally supporting. Only as each child feels that he belongs 
to the group, is liked by his teacher, and has a good friend or two among 
the children can he gain the emotional poise and social identification 
which are the bulwarks of democratic living —Lois Meek Stolz, Oakland, 
California. 
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By WILLARD S. ELSBREE 


School Practices That Help 
And Hurt Personality 


We have accepted without question for 
some time certain administrative practices 
which viewed in the light of what we know 
today about mental hygiene and child devel- 
opment leave much to be desired. True, 
these practices are not completely bad, nor 
should they be discarded over night. Rather, 
we need to consider them in terms of bow 
well they make it possible for children to 
develop happily to the best of their ability, 
and not in terms of amounts and kinds of 
subject matter learned, as we did formerly. 
Some of these practices are evaluated here 
by Mr. Elsbree, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


WHEN DR. CLAIRE ZYVE brought out 
that beautifully illustrated book, Willingly 
to School, she focused the attention of par- 
ents and teachers upon a fact which many 
of them had seldom, if ever, considered: 
that school experiences were usually 
thought to be less happy and joyful for 
children than out-of-school activities. And 
the idea implied in the pictures in this book 
was that here at last in Scarsdale was a 
school to which children went happily and 
of their own volition. To be sure, there 
were a few other schools in the United 
States to which children enjoyed going, 
but it must be acknowledged that in most 
communities Shakespeare’s characteriza- 
tion of the schoolboy “creeping like snail 
unwillingly to school” still obtained. 

The difference between the old and the 
modern school is perhaps more clearly dis- 


Editor’s Note: Reprinted by permission of the 
Teachers College Record, October, 1941. Pp. 24-34. 
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cernible in the mental hygiene of the 
pupils than in any other single feature. 
Those procedures and practices which tend 
to make children happy and at ease, which 
take account of their individual needs and 
interests, make for good mental hygiene. 
Although these are among the goals com- 
monly professed by the modern school, 
the type of school administration which 
suppresses normal behavior and which 
places the emotional outlook of children 
second to their achievement in the three 
R’s produces the negative attitudes which 
thousands of American boys and girls have 
toward their school life) The atmosphere 
created by these attitudes is typical of the 
traditional school. 


To those educators who are not con- 
cerned for the happiness of children as 
they progress through the school, mental 
hygiene has relatively slight appeal. A 
number of administrators say, with some 
justification perhaps, that there is little 
demonstrable relationship between 
achievement in academic subject matter 
and the personal well being of pupils. Vari- 
ous forms of compensation often lead chil- 
dren, as well as adults, to put forth great 
effort and give some measure of support 
to the statement that “The great work of 
the world is performed by individuals with 
inferiority complexes.” Since the older gen- 
eration, and in fact the vast majority of 
our present teaching personnel, were so 
thoroughly indoctrinated through practice 
and by precept with the old notions of dis- 
cipline and repression, the present-day 
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school frequently does not take into ac- 
count the mental and emotional health of 
pupils but continues to lay stress on schol- 
astic achievement. 


Basic Needs of Personality 


The nature of one’s personality depends 
to no small degree upon the dominant state 
of one’s mind or outlook.| Therefore, those 
features in school organization and admin- 
istration which make for a healthy mental 
atmosphere and are consistent with the uni- 
versal drives and urges of mankind are con- 
ducive to personality development. Those 
which repress normal human cravings and 
thwart the individual in his search for hap- 
piness are likely to impair personality. 
While admittedly any appraisal of the emo- 
tional atmosphere of a school must be 
highly subjective, there are certain needs of 
children which demand for their fulfill- 
ment parallel considerations in the school 
program. The degree to which these needs 
are recognized represents one measure of 
the school’s success. 

There is, for example, the urge for suc- 
cess, achievement, mastery, and the desire 
to avoid failure, frustration, and disappoint- 
ment. This urge is embedded so deeply in 
human nature that the school cannot afford 
to neglect it. 

*Secondly, there is the craving for recog- 
nition, approval, and admiration, which is 
more dependent for its satisfaction upon 
the attitude of others than upon one’s inner 
feeling of achievement.Desire for some 
kind of recognition is inherent in all our 
persistent efforts. 

. Third, there is a craving for sympathy, 
affection, intimacy, and a deeper under- 
standing of oneself. One sometimes hears 
the expression, “I don’t want sympathy.” 
That is an error in analysis. We all want 
sympathy but we want it to be sincere. We 
want to be liked and we appreciate close 
friends with whom we can share our 
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the universal needs of children than others 





achievements and our woes. While there” 
are wide differences in individuals with re- 
spect to this urge, all normal human beings 
experience it. 4 

A fourth universal craving is for secur. 
ity, freedom from physical want, a sense 
of possession, and release from worry and 
anxiety. The love of money may be the 
root of all evil but a guarantee of security 
is a natural desire of all mankind. A child | 
from an ideal home feels secure even when - 
he is away from it because he retains his” 
relationship to what he believes to be a 
firm mooring. : 

\The fifth urge is for adventure, new 
scenes and experiences, exhilarating activ- 
ity, and a change from monotony, dull- 
ness, and routine. 

The other more primitive urges of sex 
and bodily needs are powerful ones which” 
sometimes manifest themselves in the ele- 
mentary school but they need not concern 
us in our present appraisal. They deserve 
the attention of teachers and administrators 
and they require subtle analysis and great 
understanding. 

Many administrative and supervisory 
practices are related in one way or another 
to these basic wants of children. An ex- 
haustive list would include nearly every 
regulation which affects the life of the 
school. There are a few areas, however, 
which seem more closely associated with 
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and they~are brought into focus when- 
ever an appraisal of school practices is 
attempted. These are the graded system, 
requirements for promotion, examinations, 
marking, and discipline. 


Grading and Promotion 


With the exception of a handful of 
American schools, the system of grades 
introduced around the middle of the last 
century still prevails. Children, parents, 
teachers, and administrators are always 
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1 talking about grades and it is not uncom- 
| mon for parents to comment on the rela- 
Itionship of Johnny’s age to his grade in 
school. If Johnny has been accelerated, 
| pride in this fact is expressed. If he has 
} been retarded, then the teacher is often 
| criticized, the boy feels humiliated, the 


mts are on the defensive with the 


~ neighbors, and a general atmosphere of 


| discontent prevails. Few parents and a 
1 small minority of teachers question the 


«. | function of the graded system. They may 


trators 


1 greag | claim that it is not a respecter of persons. 
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not like some specific manifestation of it 
but they have not taken the time or the 
thought to analyze the underlying prin- 
ciples upon which it operates. An exami- 
nation of a typical school setup may clarify 
the issues. Pupils are commonly admitted 
to school at age six regardless of mental 
ability, achievement, or physical maturity. 


} This practice is in harmony with the demo- 


cratic principles upon which American 
public education rests. Age is a common 
characteristic of all and the school which 
operates on this principle can honestly pro- 


The first year in school discloses marked 
differences in pupils in native capacity, in- 
terests, emotions, health, social maturity, 
and achievement. In fact, the most striking 
single feature of any first-year class is the 
phenomenon of differences. Despite the 
verbal acceptance of this fact, most schools 
establish standards of subject matter 
achievement for the first grade which des- 
tine many children to failure. Variations in 
interest, emotions, health, and social ma- 
turity are tolerated and no minimum re- 
quirements are set up for these phases of 
child life. But when it comes to reading, 
ten to twenty children out of every hun- 
dred in the first grade are labeled failures 
and are made to repeat the grade. While 
ptincipals and teachers will tell you that’ 
fepeating is a misnomer and advise you 
that no two years in a grade are alike, ex- 
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perience shows that much of the book 
work is the same and the interest of repeat- 
ers is commonly smothered by the absence 
of new materials and activities. Similarly, 
in the fourth grade, number work and 
arithmetic constitute the chief stumbling 
block and many children meet their first 
Waterloo at this period of their schooling. 
Here the child is likely to be more sensi- 
tive to his retardation. He feels the penalty 
for his failure to master the standard skills 
set for his grade, and the separation from 
his associates, many of whom have traveled 
with him for four full years, is hard to 
accept. 

Beyond this there is commonly associ- 
ated with failure in arithmetic a loathing 
for the subject itself, a fact which makes 
achievement doubly difficult for both 
teacher and pupil. Most schools have less 
failure in grades 5 and 6 than in the earlier 
ones, although there is still a sizeable 
group of pupils who encounter obstacles 
in these latter years in the elementary 
school. 

The theory upon which the whole 
graded procedure rests is that command of 
certain tools, especially reading and arith- 
metic, is basic to achievement in general 
and that schools cannot make their contri- 
bution effectively if children are to be 
moved along regardless of their mastery 
of those necessary skills. However reason- 
able this assumption may appear to be, it 
does not follow that children, when classi- 
fied according to age, cannot be taught the 
three R’s with equal efficiency and with 
greater consideration to those areas of liv- 
ing which are so important in the develop- 
ment of a well-rounded, individual. Homo- . 
geneity among h beings, & a myth 
and intelligent educators.no fonger believe 
a schgol can be, sé organized as to achieve 
it. If they did, they would oppose coeduca- 
tion and advocate the segregation of the 
sexes since the reading interests of boys 
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differ in many respects from those of girls 
of their own age. A further reason for 
segregation can be found in the differences 
observable in the achievement of boys and 
girls in arithmetic.’ These educators would 
also do well in their search for homo- 
geneity to take account of the differences 
in physical maturity as revealed through 
careful examinations. The studies of Shut- 
tleworth, Baldwin, and others have shown 
wide variations in the growth and devel- 
opment of boys and girls. In other words, 
the task of combining all the varied traits 
and abilities in order to secure a high 
degree of homogeneity is so complex that 
one is justified in concluding that it is im- 
practical. 

The grade system and the promotion re- 
quirements which accompany it fail to pro- 
vide adequately for many human wants. 
To illustrate, the grade and promotion 
scheme now in vogue puts a damper on 
the craving for success for an appreciable 
percentage of the pupil personnel and in- 
vokes a penalty out of all proportion to the 
nature of the child’s failure. Although it 
must be admitted that some failure experi- 
ences in life contribute to growth, they 
must not be so overwhelming as to pro- 
duce discouragement and despair. If they 
do, they cease to be educative. In order to 
profit from failure, a person must under- 
stand the cause of failure and see what 
needs to be done in order to overcome it. 
Seldom do elementary school pupils under- 
stand the chain of events leading up to the 
experience of non-promotion. Even with 
adults the nature of the failure is of great 
consequence. All of us are acquainted 
with persons who have lost their zest for 
living because of some cataclysmic failure. 





1 Studies have indicated that boys do better in rea- 
soning and girls do better in drill. Implications of 
Research for the Classroom Teacher, p. 197. Joint 
Yearbook of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation and the Department of Classroom Teachers. 
— Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
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Perhaps they lost their money or they wer 
fired from an important job. Some of theg 
individuals become negative members gf 
society, lacking faith in themselves and i 
the world round about them. Like span of 
interest, one’s ability to adjust to thwartin 
expeziences of failure ordinarily increases 
with age and it is unreasonable to expeg 
children to accept non-promotion, often 
major disappointment, with equanimig 
and poise. 

Similarly, the graded system is out of 
harmony with the principle that the schoo 
should provide opportunities for all to 
ceive recognition, approval, and admira 
tion. When as many as ten per cent of 
group are barred from promotion, one cag 
scarcely claim that this principle is being 
adhered to. The philosophy implied in the 
graded system is that a proportion are 
doomed to failure. 

Furthermore, the use of non-promotior 
as an adjustment device subtracts from the 
sense of security which is so essential fa 
normal growth and thereby violates a 
other principle of mental hygiene. No child 
who feels that his membership in a group 
is tenuous and uncertain can have a sense 
of security. Perhaps the most obvious i 
consistency with the principles enumerated 
is the monotony and dullness which accom- 
panies the process of repeating. It probably 
accounts in no small measure for the fact 
that studies have shown that as high a pro- 
portion as 53 per cent of pupils who repeat 
do no better the second time than they dig 
the first. Re-reading books and re-working 
problems are likely to be dull and uninter- 
esting to any normal child or adult. 

It seems clear, therefore, that age group- 
ing and normal progress are more conso- 
nant with sound principles of mental 
hygiene than the old grade concept which 
still prevails in American schools. The 
sooner we adapt our classroom situations so 
as to remove the sense of failure now grow- 
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ing out of non-promotion, the sooner our 
educational objectives will be realized. 


Marks and Examinations 


Closely related to grading and promo- 
tion is the old problem of marks and 
examinations. Teachers and principals 
alike have commonly used marks as a big 
stick to keep restless and unhappy children 
out of mischief. Occasionally examinations 
have contributed to the diagnosis of 
achievement and have served as a basis for 
planning and study. It would be unfair, 
therefore, to condemn all efforts at objec- 
tive appraisal in the elementary school. 
It would be quite accurate, however, to say 
that more harm than good has resulted 
from the systems commonly used. Since 
our concern here is limited to the effects of 
various practices on personality, it is not 
necessary to list all of the advantages and 
disadvantages of marks and examinations. 
Some of them have educational implica- 
tions wholly foreign to this discussion. 
Consideration of a few relationships to 
mental hygiene will suffice. 

School marks are commonly adminis- 
tered on a competitive basis. Pupils who 
show unusual scholastic ability receive A’s 
or some qualitative mark such as “Excel- 
lent” or “Superior.” Pupils, who, for lack 
of interest or capacity, demonstrate less 
achievement are either assigned B’s or C’s 
or D’s or are given a descriptive rating 
such as “Average,” “Fair,” “Poor,” or ‘‘Fail- 
ing.” The significance attached to any of 
these marks may vary somewhat depending 
upon the point of view of the principal 
and the teachers, but they convey meanings 
to the pupils which have an effect upon at- 
titude and interest. In other words, to some 
pupils they bring satisfaction and pride; 
to others they spell defeat and discourage- 
ment. If the school were merely charged 
by the public with the responsibility of 
selecting scholars from the heterogeneous 
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group of pupils enrolled, then the competi- 
tive arrangement which has been univer- 
sally employed might be justified in part 
on this basis alone. But the public has 
placed upon the doorstep of the school 
quite a different responsibility, namely, to 
develop each child to Ais maximum ca- 
pacity so that he may make his contribution 
to the welfare of the state. To achieve this 
objective, attention must be focused upon 
all the needs of all the children and not 
upon those of the favored few. 


Competition for scholastic marks is not 
conducive to the development of the child's 
total personality. All pupils cannot achieve 
high scholarship on the basis of ability 
alone. Some are doomed to get low grades 
and others are destined to receive average 
marks. Since those who succeed satisfy 
their craving for success and those who fail 
are likely to be depressed and discouraged, 
there is a great temptation for pupils to 
cheat. In fact, marking systems commonly 
stimulate cheating which, if persisted in, 
leaves its imprint on the pupil’s personal- 
ity. While a direct carry-over of this trait 
to other non-classroom activities cannot be 
claimed, the rationalization which accom- 
panies the experience of cheating is almost 
bound to have a deleterious effect upon the 
character of the pupil. While admittedly 
pupils coming from homes with high ethi- 
cal standards may refrain from cheating in 
examinations, an attitude of defeatism is 
likely to arise even with these pupils which 
is not conducive to personality develop- 
ment. Truancy and interest which is con- 
fined to affairs outside the classroom are 
concomitants of low grades and a sense of 
failure. 


Traditional marking schemes provide 
recognition only for those who display 
unusual talents. Regardless of the urge for 
approval of those with average or limited 
abilities, the typical procedure is to with- 
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hold it, giving expression to the Biblical 
epigram: “Unto everyone that hath shall 
be given but from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath.” 

If the méntal hygiene principle that all 
normal beings crave recognition and ap- 
proval is sound, then a marking system 
which precludes a large proportion of the 
pupil personnel from satisfying this urge 
in their most absorbing enterprise would 
appear to be unsatisfactory. Examinations 
and the marking system are also related to 
mental hygiene in one other respect. They 
stimulate worry and anxiety. From the 
earliest years at school through the univer- 
sity, students worry about examinations 
and the marks which they receive. If loss of 
sleep and nervous indigestion could be 
accurately measured and the causes of these 
unpleasant reactions scientifically estab- 
lished, examinations would be found to 
be among the irritating disturbances that 
tend to interfere with healthful living. 
Pupils whose parents place great stress on 
marks ¢:e in a constant state of nervous 
tension. The parents are even less conscious 
of the importance of observing mental 
hygiene principles than teachers and ad- 
ministrators. They frequently add insult 
to injury by depriving the boy or girl with 
the poor report card of a promised bicycle 
or a summer at camp. This treatment is 
commonly supplemented by derogatory re- 
marks in front of relatives and visitors 
about the child’s stupidity. 

The disapproval of parents and the form 
in which it manifests itself frequently cre- 
ate an impossible barrier between them 
and their children. From a mental hygiene 
standpoint the traditional marking system, 
therefore, falls far short of ideal. Progres- 
sive schools are moving rapidly away from 
the old system. They are treating children 
as individuals and are making an effort to 
evaluate progress in terms of pupils’ capaci- 
ties—not those of their associates. Com- 
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parative appraisals are not revealed to par- 


ents or pupils, if indeed they are made at — 


all. Instead of the old A, B, C, or percent- 


age ratings, parents get descriptive reports — 
from the school showing the child’s growth — 


not only in the formal subjects of the cur- 


riculum but also in those areas of living — 
which are equally important for happiness © 
and success. In reporting and marking as in | 
every other phase of the program the mod- — 
ern school is concerned only with the | 
child’s welfare. Therefore it furnishes the © 


child and the parents with such informa- 
tion about the pupil’s growth and develop- 
ment as seems pertinent and useful. 

In general more data for each individual 
pupil are collected and filed than under 
the old system. A profile showing home 
background, physical health, intelligence, 
achievement in relationship to intelligence, 
social maturity, and a number of other rele- 
vant factors is much more helpful to teach- 
ers, supervisors, and principals than a mere 
cataloging of scholastic marks. Further- 
more, a detailed analysis of difficulties and 
strengths positively presented is more 
meaningful than the general averages 
commonly appearing on school record cards, 
The trend in the direction of an informal 
report to parents stating in simple lan- 
guage the progress of their children, to- 
gether with constructive suggestions as to 
how they might cooperate in the further 
development of the pupil, is one which 
will find favor with mental hygienists. . 

One of the principles which seems to 
underlie the newer method of reporting is 
that the system should reveal the philos- 
ophy of the school and therefore should 
indicate the relative importance of various 
traits. For example, in the old school 
Johnny’s grade in arithmetic was appar- 
ently deemed more important than 
Johnny’s attitude toward his classmates or 
his teacher. In fact, many report cards still 
do not allow for reporting on social and 
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development. The modern 


emotional 
school lays stress on those aspects of child 
life which are related to personality 


growth. 


Disciplinary Practices 


Of equal importance with marking sys- 
tems, school grades, and promotions is the 
whole matter of discipline. While the ex- 
treme measures employed during the last 
century in curbing the fractious spirits of 


boys has largely disappeared from the class- 


room, there still prevails a type of disci- 
pline in many schools which is entirely out 
of harmony with the principles of good 
mental hygiene. The philosophy under- 
lying pupil behavior or misbehavior, as 
you prefer, has been neither consistent nor 
clear in the minds of many school princi- 
pals and teachers. 

Pupils with shortcomings are assigned 
tasks that are dull and uninteresting, they 
are deprived of privileges which others 
enjoy, or they are subjected to a type of 
nagging which makes for bad relationships 
throughout the school. The concept that 
behavior is determined by certain experi- 
ences and associations and does not grow 
out of the natural sinfulness of the child 
has not yet penetrated the thinking of many 
educators. At least it has not found expres- 
sion in the classroom. 

The modern theory of discipline sug- 
gests the idea of self-discipline and aims to 
help pupils become responsible for their 
own conduct and decisions. This theory 
allows for the natural expression of young- 
sters and suggests an arrangement of the 
environment in keeping with the facts 
which modern psychology has revealed 
about child development. 

In other words, account is taken of the 
basic urges and needs of children. An effort 
is made to provide security and to make 
children feel that they belong and that 
their presence in school and their welfare 
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are recognized. Then consideration is given 
to the need for social recognition and ap- 
proval. Children are encouraged to share 
in the aims, ideals, and activities of the 
social groups to which they belong. Oppor- 
tunities for praising children’s achieve- 
ments are capitalized and their hunger for 
recognition is satisfied. Coupled with this 
procedure is the necessity for helping chil- 
dren develop purposes which they can 
reasonably achieve and assisting them in 
the attainment of their goals. Conscious- 
ness of a goal and the-conviction that one 
is making progress in its achievement are 
most satisfying. 

Inherent in any modern plan of disci- 
pline is the provision for interesting and 
varied activities. Progressive educators 
operate on the principle that there is no 
such thing as a lazy child. They hold that 
all that is needed to stimulate and utilize 
the energy of children is imagination and 
a modest collection of instructional ma- 
terials. 

The approach to the problem of disci- 
pline, then, becomes one of applying the 
principles of mental hygiene which were 
enumerated earlier. To some practical 
minded teachers and supervisors this may 
seem an oversimplication of the problem. 
Children come to school from widely vary- 
ing home environments and many of them 


-have developed bad habits before they 


arrive. How to deal with all these prob- 
lems in accordance with the principles 
stated and at the same time promote the 
general welfare of the group appears to be 
a difficult if not impossible task. 

One must acknowledge that any rule-of- 
thumb procedure, even if it fits the philo- 
sophical tenets just elaborated, will not 
resolve all the behavior problems that arise 
in a classroom. Certainly if immediate re- 
sults are required there will be many dis- 
appointments. 

Teachers and principals must exercise a 
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great deal of discretion and judgment in 
meeting the everyday behavior problems 
that arise when thirty-five youngsters are 
assembled in one room under a single 
teacher. There are times when orders have 
to be carried out, when the welfare of the 
group demands that some rebellious or in- 
considerate pupil be firmly dealt with. 
Furthermore, no single set of rules has 
been developed which will tell one how 
to treat all the disciplinary cases that will 
inevitably present themselves. Only wis- 
dom growing out of experience and a deep 
insight into the principles of applied psy- 
chology can be trusted to cope with the 
unusual behavior problems which some- 
times arise. 


In general, however, an understanding 
and acceptance of the fundamental cray- 
ings of mankind and a program designed 
to satisfy these cravings will provide the 
major solution to the age-old problem of 
school discipline. It seems logical, there. 
fore, to conclude that practices which are 
in harmony with the major drives of chil- 
dren, namely, the urge for success, for 
recognition, for sympathy and affection, for 
security, and for adventure make for better 
adjusted personalities than those which 
thwart these drives. And, finally, the ap- 
praisal of policies in terms of these cti- 
teria should lead to the formulation of 
sound administrative practices. 


Problem Children 


The great barriers between human beings 
Rise like a Chinese wall, 

Or forbid as do barbed wire entanglements 
In war time trenches, 

Or shut away like the gates of a garden 
With designs made of iron bars. 


But there are those who track adventure, 


Searching for microscopic values— 
Those queer legends of hidden worth 
That belong to a human soul. 


And they find the hidden tunnels 


Beneath the Chinese wall, 


The secret paths through the maze of wire, 


And the queer little keys 


That open the doors of restraint. 


All these footholds of understanding 

Are gained through the same endurance 

By which leaping salmon—like silver daggers— 
Scale a water fall 

To rest in the waters of melted snow. 


And we, when barriers are justly broken 
And soul looks into soul, 

Linger for a moment 

In the peace that is understanding 

And needs not a voice to be heard. 


—Alice Gibson Heap. 
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We Experiment 


By FANNIE MYERS 


With A Non-Gailure Program 


Here is an account of a non-failure program 
that has been in effect since 1934. Miss 
Myers, who is principal of the Mason School, 
Omaha, Nebraska, in which this experiment 
bas been tried, tells how the program was 
initiated, analyzes some of the findings fie 
years later, and relates present opinions of 
the faculty concerning it. 


PASSING TIME had come again. As 
usual uncertainty reigned supreme in the 
minds of faculty members. Unhappy, per- 
plexed teachers were endeavoring to decide 
impartially which children were to pass and 
which were to fail—in the good old tra- 
ditional way. The more conscientious 
among them had gone through the regular 
routine. They had prayed for guidance. 
They had compared John with George 
and decided that if one failed the other 
must also. After all, had not both read but 
three of the four books required? Surely 
it would not be fair to promote one and 
retain the other, although in this particular 
instance it were deemed wise to do so. 
They had put Mary’s name down on the 
list of failures and later had erased it be- 
cause they were not quite sure she should 
fail. Some days she read so much better 
than she did on others. Perhaps after all 
she should go on. And then—what to do 
with Billy? If he were retained again what 
a fuss his mother would make! 


And so in this atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty and confusion the destinies of scores 
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of girls and boys in Mason School," as in 
countless other public schools throughout 
the nation, were being conditioned by 
methods of promotion and demotion un- 
scientific and unfair, to say the least.” The 
principal and her staff had long deplored 
and questioned this semi-annual procedure, 
but what to do about it in a single school 
of a large city system was a problem. 


Then it was that a “first grade” teacher 
furnished a valuable clue. She had in her 
room that year a group of over-age, over- 
sized youngsters who had in no sense cov- 
ered the first grade work at the close of the 
semester. Obviously they were not ready 
for advanced reading. How could they fit 
into a second grade situation? On the other 
hand, should she retain them? They were 
so old and so large and a few had already 
repeated first grade work. Should she add 
to their boredom and apparent confusion 
by failing them once more? “Would it be 
possible,” she asked the principal, “to per- 
mit these children to s# in the second 
grade classroom? They could go on with 





1Mason School, built in 1888, is one of the oldest 
elementary school buildings in the city of Omaha. 
Recently an addition to the original plant was built 
to replace three frame annexes in use when the non- 
failure program was launched. ee a ee 
third of the children are of Italian descent; rest 
represent almost every nationality and race known to 
America with one exception—there are no N chil- 
dren. A majority of the parents are unskilled 
During the first five years under the non-failure 
m an average of eight hundred children were 
ear. This number included all 


years Mason Sch 
type of platoon organization. 

2In Field Studies No. 4 Caswell says, “Probably 
more than two million elementary school pupils in 
the U. S. fail to be promoted each school term. 
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their first grade reading until they had 
completed the required number of books. 
Maybe some of them will catch up with the 
regular second graders before the semester 
closes,” she added. 

At that moment the principal caught a 
glimpse of how it might be done in one 
public elementary school of a large city 
system without too much change in the 
modus operandi. Why not let every child 
go on with his social group, she reasoned. 
Why not adjust the work in each grade to 
meet the needs of the individual learner, 
be he rapid, normal or slow? Why not pro- 
vide every classroom teacher with material 
suitable to each type of learner and permit 
girls and boys to proceed at their own rate 
of speed regardless of their grade level 
status? 

Then arose the natural query—would 
it not be very difficult for the teacher to 
adjust her technique to such a situation? 
Perhaps so, but could it be much more 
difficult than trying to force all children 
to cover the same amount of work in the 
same time when many of them obviously 
were unable to do so? Experience had 
taught us that the mere act of failing a 
child and requiring him to repeat a grade 
had rarely prepared him for advanced 
work; and there is always a wide varia- 
tion in the abilities of children in the same 
grade in practically every traditional class- 
room in the nation, whether the condition 
is recognized or not. 


And This is Where the Faculty Found Itself 


For quite some time in building meet- 
ings the main topic under consideration 
had been individual differences of children. 
Through discussion, research, reason and 
observation, certain rather clear-cut con- 
clusions had been reached. It was agreed 
that differences in the mental growth of 
children are as great as are individual dif- 
ferences in their physical growth and de- 
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velopment, although not so apparent; that’ 
such differences are natural and should’ 
exist in the kind of world in which we find 
ourselves. 

Frequent observation had led us to be- 
lieve that babies of the same age were not 
all expected to walk, talk or produce teeth 
at the same time; why expect all children 
to develop reading readiness at the same 
instant? Recognizing the fact that Mother 
Nature permitted each tree and flower to 
unfold in its own good time without fear 
or hindrance, we began to envision a 
school that would provide the same oppor- 
tunity for girls and boys. 

As yet, very little had been done about 
these differences except to penalize those 
who had deviated from the norm. For 
children in the upper brackets, academ- 
ically speaking, no adequate provision had 
been made; those who lagged behind had 
been baffled and humiliated by experienc- 
ing failure periodically. A child, we were 
forced to admit, never fails really if he is 
progressing at his own rate of learning 
ability and doing all he is capable of doing 
with 4is academic equipment. Reluctantly 
we concluded that it is the school which 
fails when it is not flexible enough to 
adjust its program to the needs of the indi- 
vidual child. 

For a long time it had been surmised 
that the grade level organization, inherited 
from the past, is responsible for much of 
the so-called failure of pupils in that it 
evaluates them for promotional purposes 
altogether too frequently. The learning 
process, we thought, should proceed un- 
hampered over a period of years, rather 
than over a period of months, before being 
subjected to such evaluation. In our judg- 
ment practically every normal child would 
achieve eventually all that is required if 
he were not hindered by rigid grade place- 
ment, necessitating the completion of cer- 
tain units of work'within given time limits. 
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We granted that the whole child comes 
to school; that he brings with him his emo- 
tional and social proclivities as well as his 
academic equipment, and that we must not 
exploit the one at the expense of the others 
as we had so frequently done all unknow- 
ingly, in the traditional school from which 
rye were about to emerge. And so in Sep- 
tember 1934, with the courage born of our 
convictions and a firm belief that our 
major job was to teach children, not subject 
matter, this philosophy was put into effect 
in the primary school—the bugaboo of 
possible failure was banished, the lockstep 
was abolished and a non-failure program 
was launched. 

Our purpose was to institute a plan by 
which all children—slow learners in 
particular—might progress at their own 
rate, remain in the social group to which 
they belonged by virtue of their chrono- 
logical age, and have no undeserved experi- 
ence, no sense of failure on the way. Every 
child in the primary school was promoted, 
regardless of his achievement record. 
Those who had not covered the tradition- 
ally required work were listed in the teach- 
ers’ records as “adjusted” children for 
want of a better name. Each teacher was 
provided with reading material which 
ranged in difficulty from the pre-primary 
level to that of the grade level above her 
own. She was requested to permit every 
“adjusted” child to continue his reading 
program from where he had left off, so-to- 
speak, in the preceding grade. 

At the close of the first year we were 
so encouraged by the results that with the 
enthusiastic consent of our teachers, the 
program was extended the following year 
to include the intermediate grades. Later it 
was put into effect in the seventh and 
eighth grades thus bringing the entire 
school under the non-failure program 
within three years of its inception. 

From the beginning of this experiment 
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—for such it was in every sense of the 
word—we kept in our files detailed per- 
sonal records of the progress and achieve- 
ment of every adjusted child. It will be 
recalled that these were the girls and boys 
who in all probability would have failed 
formerly but who now were promoted at 
the close of each semester and for whom 
the work in the advanced grade was always 
adjusted to meet individual variations in 
rate and type of growth. In these files were 
recorded many things about the child, from 
the date and grade in which he was first 
adjusted, particular difficulties, interests, 
and anecdotal items about his progress. 

The teachers were happy with the new 
happiness of the children and enthusias- 
tically reported the success of those who, 
it seemed, had caught up with their own 
age groups. There were, of course, many 
who never would attain normal progress 
in terms of academic grade standards. (We 
must grant that no one knows what 
normal progress is. We have used the term 
to indicate the progress of the average 
groups in each classroom). 


Five Years Later 


In June 1939 at the completion of a 
five-year period under non-failure program 
the data recorded on the cards of all ad- 
justed children were compiled. Of course 
the file contained many cards of children 
who had been transferred to other schools 
in the city or who had moved away from 
Omaha. Since we had no means of check- 
ing the progress of those who had left, all 
such cards were eliminated. Remaining in 
the “adjusted” file were one hundred ninety- 
eight cards of students still enrolled. in 
Mason School. The findings as recorded 
were most illuminating: 


Eighty children or slightly more than forty 
per cent of the number adjusted had attained 
normal progress within one school year—two 
semesters. These pupils after that time were 
progressing at a rate and to a level in keeping 
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with their abilities and showing perfect adjust- 
ment to their social group. 

Thirty-one children or more than fifteen per 
cent within two years. 

Seventeen or more than eight per cent within 
three years. 

Nine or four per cent within four years. 

Four or two per cent within five years. 

Fifty-seven children, or approximately 
twenty-eight per cent, were still classified as 
adjusted. (Included in this group were many 
who had entered Mason School during the 
time the experiment was in progress. ) 

A close analysis of these findings re- 
vealed some significant items. As we had 
suspected, the time element had played an 
important part in the success of the child. 
This was substantiated by the fact that 
fifty-five per cent or over half of the ad- 
justed children attained their normal prog- 
ress within two years (four semesters) 
when the learning process was continuous, 
uninterrupted by demotion, and geared to 
the academic ability and rate of speed of 
the individual learner. It was disclosed, 
too: 

That more boys were adjusted than girls, 
although the sexes were almost equally divided 
in the school. 

That a large number of these children be- 
came superior students. 

That the per cent of unteachables, academ- 
ically speaking, correlated highly with the per 
cent of such unteachables as indicated on the 
normal curve. 

It is but fair to state, however, that 
among those children who did not attain 
their normal academic progress at any 
time were many highly gifted in art, music 
and manual dexterity who had contributed 
greatly to the life and success of the school. 


Past Difficulties and Present Opinion 


A few of the many interesting observa- 
tions recorded by the faculty are reported 
here: 

Children are happier and more natural when 


the fear of failure has been lifted. We found 
this to be true of superior children as well as 
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of retarded ones, for many bright girls and 
boys worry about passing when there is no 
occasion for their so doing. 

A large majority work more sincerely when 
the learning process is progressive. Each day 
presents a new challenge to them. Repeaters, 
we recalled, frequently became bored and fell” 
into bad habits. 

Dishonesty in school work was reduced to a 
minimum since there was no incentive to copy 
or cheat. 

No child developed a so-called inferiority 
complex because of failure to progress. 

Many children who did not attain normal 
progress left the eighth grade, outstanding in 
personality. 

Fewer social misfits appear under this type 
of program. 

Because of the lack of emotional strain 
under the new plan, children rarely develop 
nerves and disciplinary cases are reduced to a 
minimum. 

Teachers are happier in their work when they 
do not worry about possible failures but are free 
to focus attention on individual growth. 

Parents are delighted with the program and 
cooperate heartily. 

All in all the school becomes a wholesome, 
friendly place in which to work and grow. 


Did we encounter difficulties on the 
way? Yes, indeed, but they were negligible 
when compared with the advantages ex- 
perienced by children and teachers. Our 
greatest problem was to secure reading 
material geared to the varying abilities of 
adjusted children. There is not enough 
simple material. In one case, a creative 
teacher made her own books by simplify- 
ing more difficult reading material. Then 
it was but natural that a few children, 
especially those unused to Mason methods, 
should take advantage of a situation where 
no grades are given, no awards bestowed 
other than the privilege of service, and 
where the fear of failure has been removed. 
To the credit of the children it may be said 
that such cases have been rare indeed. 

Another major difficulty has been the 
large number of children in each class- 
room. During the first two years of our 
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experiment we were greatly aided by one 
or two unassigned teachers doing individual 
guidance work with adjusted children. This 
desirable situation terminated when the 
faculty was reduced in number and no one 
could be spared for this valuable work. In 
the last three years we have discovered, 
however, that skillful, devoted teachers 
seem to find ways and means of individual- 
izing instruction even in crowded class- 
rooms. This becomes true, particularly 
when they are free to work as gardeners 
who prepare the soil, plant and water, 
pluck the weeds, and tend the blossoms in 
their gardens in such a manner that all will 
unfold at the right time, in the right way, 
each one according to its own pattern and 
design. Here is a brief story about Tony. 

Tony was a lovable round-faced Italian lad. 
The youngest of a large family, he was fast fol- 
lowing the pattern set by his older brothers, 
every one of whom had left school via the 
“special” room route, released automatically by 
state law at the age of sixteen. Geared to rigid 
academic standards, the school had held little of 
interest for this family. Apparently it was hav- 
ing the same deadly effect upon Tony—when 
the nonfailure program rescued him. Suddenly 
the “special” room that he had so feared and 
dreaded was abolished. Then the “failure” sys- 
tem of which he had already been a victim 
many times disappeared into oblivion and he 
was permitted to move on regularly with his 
classmates at promotion time. 

Gradually he began to appreciate the fact 
that he would never again be compelled to 
watch others “pass” triumphantly into a higher 
grade while he, confused and humiliated, re- 
mained behind to associate with children often 
several years his junior. Best of all, the work 
was not too hard for him any more. He could 
read the books they gave him now and he almost 
liked the reading class. Slowly, Tony became the 
cheerful confident child he had a right to be, 
despite his non-academic tendencies. 


Strangely enough, when the 


school stopped 
penalizing him for what he could mot do and 
type o' 


gave him an pusgeqens to express the of 
intelligence that he apres t was discovered 
that he was unusually skillful with his hands. 


He made some charming bits of furniture for a 
primary activities class. He was called thither 
and yon by groups engaged in building proj- 
ects. , Tony was place i 

life of the school and was 


when he entered the eighth grade room but he 
was doing his best and he fairly radiated happi- 
ness and satisfaction. 

Came graduation day. When Tony opened the 
office door to bid his friends goodby his face 
was wreathed in smiles. “Just think,” he said, 
“I'm the only boy in my family to graduate from 
the eighth grade.” 

Today Tony is on his own. He is making an 
honorable living with his hands; he is honest, 
industrious and altogether an upright young 
American citizen. He often returns to see that 
all is going on as it should in his old Alma 
Mater. 

Inasmuch as some of the major propo- 
sitions in our philosophy have been proven 
sound by the experiment, we feel that it 
has been a success. Not one of us would 
return to the traditional plan of promotion 
and demotion. Needless to say, our venture 
into newer fields was made possible by the 
inspiration, encouragement and support of 
an understanding superintendent and his 
supervisory staff, as well as by the intelli- 
gent, whole-hearted cooperation of every 
member of the school faculty. It may be of 
encouragement to someone to add that the 
experiment reported here was initiated and 
carried out in one of the oldest school 
buildings in the city of Omaha, traditional 
in every respect and quite lacking in mod- 
ern equipment. 


eee Cnaract ER is a by-product. It comes, whether you will or not, as a 
consequence of a life devoted to the nearest duty, and the place in which character 
would be cultivated, if it be a place of study, is a place where study is the object and 


character the result—Woodrow Wilson. 
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How Firm a Youndation 


The fundamental roots of personality lie in 
being wanted and then in feeling needed. 
As we help to meet the needs of others, so 
in turn are our needs met. Thus through 
a form of mutual cooperativeness comes the 
true essence of personality and a firm founda- 
tion for successful living. Miss Brugger is 
with the Bureau of Mental Hygiene for the 
Territory of Hawaii at Honolulu. 


WHEN A PERSON’S behavior has be- 
come so exaggerated that even his friends 
recognize him as “crazy,” it is not by chance 
that the psychiatrist inquires about his 
childhood. The hyper-active, attention- 
demanding child may evolve into the 
aggressive adolescent who later burns the 
candle at both ends in ambitious striving 
and ends up in a nervous breakdown. A 
sensitive day-dreaming little girl may be- 
come the idealistic, high school poet, turn- 
ing from real men to heroes of fiction 
until as an “old maid” her suppressed 
desires become evil voices and she hears 
them taunting her in a world of fantasy 
that is all too real to her. 

But, the psychiatrist will say, these are 
merely the symptoms of maladjustment, 
and to treat the sick personality or to pre- 
vent this exaggeration of behavior we must 
understand the causes. So, if this is only 
the way the personality reacted, what made 
up that personality, to what was it reacting, 
and why did it react as it did? These ques- 
tions inevitably lead back to childhood. 
What were these people like physically 
as children? Was there an organic cause 
for their nervous tension or apathy? Why 
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did this child need to demand so much 
attention? Was there no man in the real 


world of this poetic girl who could be her 
ideal? Is burning the candle at both ends 
motivated by a hungry fear of missing 
something? 

Also, the common-sense lay person 
asks, ““Aren’t aggressiveness and ambition 
a good thing? How do you convince ado- 


lescents that they need more sleep, or 


young adults that Rome wasn’t built in a 
day? And don’t we all do some day-dream- 
ing, and need to, in this too awful real 
world?” It is indeed a fine line between 
success and excess and between one man’s 
meat and another’s poison. 


It is in childhood that the foundations 
of the personality are made firm, for even 
as physical habits are formed then, so also 
are emotional patterns. The developing 
personality is a constant solidifying of the 
results of inter-action between people and 


things, feelings and facts. When people 


crack up or go to pieces, the experiences 
of their lives have not been sufficiently 
integrated, interwoven, or assimilated to 
make a whole which stands the extra 
strains of unusual events. Their patterns 
of behavior are thin ice which covers a 
personality as unformed and changing as 
water. 

We have an example of this in the child 
who is good in order that he may get 
something he wishes, not good because life 
is so good for him that he feels good and 
is therefore good. He may be the rejected 
or insecure child craving love and status 
who obtains them by approved behavior. 
He is the teacher’s-pet adolescent and the 
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obsequious adult who in a crisis does not 
know how to behave because his pattern 
of behavior has been related to an outside 
authority instead of being a part of him- 
self. It is the rigid or inflexible personalities 
who fear change because their lives are hol- 
low and they are not well grounded or 
have no roots. 

“Life is like a tree,” says Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. “Every time you get new branches, 
you must have stronger roots. And youth 
in our generation has branched out. You 
can fairly lie awake at night and hear 
it branch out into new liberties, new 
responsibilities, new expansions of life . . . 
Branches require roots. Every summer 
when I go up to my Maine island I find 
some trees that have blown down—too 
many branches above ground and not 
enough rootage below ground .. .” 


The Fundamental Roots of Personality 


How then, in these changing times, 
may we ground ourselves and our chil- 
dren? What are the fundamental roots of 
the personality? Obviously what psychiatry 
has learned in years of experience and is 
still learning cannot be summarized in one 
article. The best we can do is to point in 
the directions in which the answers may 
be found. 

Certainly we are a part of our past both 
physically and emotionally. In child guid- 
ance clinics it is common experience to 
decide that the parents are the ones who 
need the treatment most since the child 
is merely reacting to adult behavior. Isn’t 
it just as logical to expect that the teachers 
of young children should be concerned 
about their own mental health, or to be 
more specific, should understand them- 
selves, their feelings, and the reasons for 
their reactions, if they wish to help their 
children to obtain mental health? A 
mother, in speaking of good manners for 
her child, admitted that when company 
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called the good manners became more a 
matter of her pride than an opportunity to 
develop the child’s thoughtfulness for oth- 
ers, and her relationship to her child 
changed, at least for the duration of the 
visit. How often do we handle children on 
the basis of owr needs rather than theirs? 
Is school discipline for the principal or for 
the children? Do we teach what we do in 
our schools to please the taxpaying public 
or to help children to grow so that 

can handle the world as it is or help to 
make it different if human needs require 
a change? 

Fortunately the things which are funda- 
mental seem also to be universal and age 
old. Human needs have been human needs 
since time began. Ways of meeting them 
change in form even as the cave for 
human shelter has changed to the mansion 
and as family constellations have varied. 
As the world has grown smaller we have 
impinged more upon each other but the 
essential relationships of father, mother 
and children have endured. 

It was pointed out at the Oakland con- 
ference of the Association for Childhood 
Education that the children of migrants 
who have no economic security and little 
stability of residence often have an emo- 
tional security which seems to be caused 
by the strong family feelings which exist. 
Refugee children, uprooted by bombs, may 
still be more able to face an uncertain 
future than the protected child of wealth 
whose parents have been so scrambled in 
divorce courts that the youngster scarcely 
knows his family tree. A governess or 
teacher may become a substitute mother, 
or other adults may form the “woof” for 
the pattern of his life but every individual 
seems to need to feel that he belongs to 
some one and has some place in life. First 
we want to be wanted. Then we need to 
feel needed. We do the wanting and the 
needing so that others may be wanted and 
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needed which is probably a way of saying 
that we all wish to be loved, but to be 
loved we must also love. Or that we all 
wish to have status or a place in the sun 
but to have status we must also give it to 
others. 

A very wise kindergarten teacher had in 
her class the child of the garbage col- 
lector. She pointed out to the other chil- 
dren the importance of this job and how 
much they and their families needed such 
a person. Thus she gave status to this child 
who was on his way to being a young bully 
because of teasing regarding his father’s 
occupation. 

We get on the defensive when we are 
threatened. This is as true psychologically 
for the individual as it is for the nation in 
time of war. When we have a weakness 
we need to compensate for it. This is as 
true for emotional handicaps as for physi- 
cal disability. Life is a constant balancing 
of our strengths and weaknesses, a process 
of compensation and compromise, and an 
adjustment to reality. And that reality in- 
cludes other people’s strengths and weak- 
nesses as well as our own and is therefore 
also affected by their adjustments. 


What Do We Mean by Mental Health? 


What does all this mean for the teach- 
ers of little children who are interested in 
the mental health of themselves and their 
pupils? 

First, mental health is not a static thing 
for which one gets a prescription so that 
it can be bought in a bottle. To be sure it 
is very dependent on one’s physical well- 
being and a doctor can prescribe pills that 
help make the difference between depres- 
sion and a feeling of being able to take what 
comes. And this is as important for chil- 
dren as for adults. No problem of temper, 
sulkiness, or even stealing should be con- 
sidered without a thorough physical exam- 
ination. Psychiatry today is more than ever 
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aware of the importance of organic factors 
and is concerned with the treatment of the 
whole person. However, it is also keenly 
interested in the psycho-genic factors, 
knowing that a child can be hungry emo- 
tionally as well as physically. 

Mental health is influenced by what a 
person is and has been physically, mentally 
and emotionally and is a matter of con- 
stant adjustment to the changes which are 
inevitable in the process of living. Adults 
desiring it for themselves learn to know 
themselves, their weaknesses which they 
accept if they cannot do anything about 
them, and their strengths which they 
make count. The youngest child who has 
been used to a great deal of attention may 
continue to obtain it by achievement which 
brings public approval—the exhibitionist 
becomes an actress, the withdrawing 
scholar is useful and happy as a research 
specialist. 

Mental health is effective as we work to 
maintain it. Even as physical health is 
something one constantly cares for, so with 
mental health. It is no more of a disgrace 
to go to a psychiatrist for help than it is 
to go to any other kind of a doctor. The 
proper use of feelings should be as much 
exercised as that of muscles. Even as we 
watch our excess of weight so should we 
control our excess of anger, jealousy, or 
selfishness. If we cannot do it by ourselves 
we go to those who are trained and experi- 
enced in that field. False pride gives way 


" to good sense and we are relieved of strains 


and complexes which are as debilitating 
as germs and toxic poisons. 

Mental health has roots which contrib- 
ute to its development and maintenance. 
These roots have to do with the feelings 
of love or of being wanted and needed and 
with the satisfactions of the ego or one’s 
sense of importance. Adults should have 
insight into why they react as they do on 
a basis of understanding how our love 
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teelings develop, what forms the ego, and 
the process of integration into the whole 
personality. A little girl desiring, but never 
obtaining, the affection and admiration of 
a brother may become a teacher, frustrated 
in her hetero-sexual adjustment, distrustful 
of men and jealous of women who have 
succeeded as she has not. 

It has been suggested that teachers 
should make home visits so that they will 
gain a background understanding of their 
children. This can be most helpful if the 
teacher is sensitive and has insight. She 


may feel the love and respect which parents 


have for each other in some homes. She 
may also perceive in another that the hero- 
worshipping girl is trying to find a substi- 
tute for her temper-ridden, selfish and in- 
considerate father. She may sense a moth- 
er’s insecurity and appreciate that a teacher 
who is better educated may make the 
mother feel more inadequate and therefore 
defensive and adamant about the way she 
does things. Parents often need to feel ac- 
cepted and respected as much as do chil- 
dren. And in some communities the 
schools would be much better if the teach- 
ers could be treated as people who wish to 
live normal lives and have fun as well as 
being models for the children and expected 
to take over much of what the home has 
failed to do. 

Finally, mental health is a matter of re- 
lationships to other people, to our environ- 
ment and to the various factors within our- 
selves. Mental illness is a disproportion, 
an exaggeration of behavior which in the 


right degree may be beneficial. How to bal- 
ance all the aspects of life is the problem. 
Ideally, a child comes into the world 
wanted and loved, starts with the assurance 
that there is a place for him, is the recipient 
of affection and respect, so learns to give 
it and develops along the pattern provided 
by the adults in his environment. Prac- 
tically, children learn soon that life is not 
perfect but that it is a struggle for what 
they need and do not receive or have. 
Realistically, we should realize by now that 
how our needs are met is influenced also 
by how we help meet the needs of others. 

There have been many definitions of 
mental health. A mentally healthy person 
may be one who uses his abilities to the 
best advantage of himself and others. It may 
also be the person who takes what comes 
to him in life and makes of it something 
beautiful. Mrs. Sugimoto in The Daughter 
of the Samurai points out to the bride the 
way to mental health in marriage and 
summarizes some of the age-old truths 
which we have mentioned here: 


Now you must go forth bravely to your new 
life, just as a soldier goes to the battle. . . Look 
in the mirror every day for if the scars of selfish- 
ness or pride are in the heart, they will 
into the lines of the face. Watch closely. Be — 
strong like the pine, yield in gentle obedience 
like the swaying bamboo and yet, like the fra- 
grant plum blossoming beneath the snow, never 
lose the gentle perseverance of loyal woman- 
hood 


Whatever our role in life, if we have 
mental health we shall fill it, with satis- 
faction. 


eee J F DEMOCRACY as a way of life is to be promoted and preserved, the 
first place to begin, after the home, is the classroom, in which the human elements of 
cooperativeness, assumption of personal responsibilities, sensitivity to personal and 
soctal problems, ability to perform the necessary civic functions, and the like take 
the place of school marks in the school register and on the report card.—Pedro T. 
Orata in HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 
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By NORMA E. CUTTS and NICHOLAS MOSELEY| 


Teacher and Child... 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MUTUAL AFFECTION | 


Miss Cutts, Supervisor, Department of Ex- 
ceptional Children, New Haven Public 
Schools, and Senior Supervisor in Special 
Education, State of Connecticut, and Mr. 
Moseley, Author, Lecturer and Professor of 
Education, Summer Session, Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, discuss some of the fac- 
tors that contribute to the development of 
friendly teacher-pupil relationships and 
point out what every teacher can do to foster 
them without benefit of specialists. 


THE MUTUAL AFFECTION which de- 
velops between a good teacher and the 
individual children in her room is a firm 
foundation on which to build all teacher- 
pupil relationships. For most children and 
most teachers such affection develops al- 
most as a matter of course during the many 
happy hours they spend together in the 
classroom. Unfortunately, however, there 
are some teachers who do not attract chil- 
dren and some children who do not appeal 
to teachers. It is the purpose of this paper 
to discuss briefly a few of the factors in- 
volved in a desirable growth of affection 
and some of the steps which can be taken 
to eliminate or circumvent any obstacles 
that may be found. 

One obstacle is a conviction which per- 
sists in the minds of many teachers that 
friendly teacher-pupil relationships: have 
little to do with their responsibility to im- 
part the information called for in the cur- 
riculum. This conviction may be due in 
part to teacher-training courses which 
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emphasized methods of teaching subject. 


matter rather than child development. It is 
also partly due to a tradition that learning 
is work and work, in turn, an unpleasant 
process, a tradition which parents some- 
times help to perpetuate. Those who hold 
these views should be referred to Prescott’s 
discussion of how much better children 
learn under teachers whom they like. And 
all teachers and parents should also take 
to heart Frank’s statement that affectionate 
relationships in childhood are important 
to good mental health throughout life and 
Healy’s demonstration of the role of early 
affection in preventing delinquency.’ 


Let it be assumed that the teacher shares 
the universal human desire for affection 
but that for one reason or another she 
may not be sure that she is giving and 
receiving it in the classroom. A group of 
experienced teachers was asked how they 
set about checking themselves on_ this 
point. They said that they would try to 
compare themselves with some teacher 
whom they personally admired who 
seemed to win her pupils’ devotion. They 
characterized the admirable teacher by 
describing her relationships with children. 
Children’s faces light up when they see her. 
They tell her about their successes and 
troubles, and she takes time to listen to 





1“The Fundamental Needs of the Child.” By Law- 
rence K. Frank. Mental Hygiene, July, 1938, 22:353-79. 
“The Reorientation of Education to the Promotion of 
Mental Hygiene.’”” By Lawrence K. Frank. Mental 
Hygiene, October, 1939, 23:529-43. New Light on De- 
linquency and Its Treatment. By William Healy and 
Augusta F. Bronner. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1936, p. 122. Emotion and the Edu- 
cative Process. By Daniel Prescott, Washington, D. C.: 
—— Council on Education, 1938. Especially chap- 
ter xi. 
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them. They treat her as one of themselves, 
and she takes part in their games and in 
much of their life out of school. She avoids 
aloofness, coldness, pessimism, anger, irri- 
tability, sarcasm, ridicule, shaming, scold- 
ing, threats, nagging, worry, and haste. 
She is sincere, friendly, sympathetic, kind, 
enthusiastic, cheerful, hopeful, tactful, 
courteous, calm, objective, fair, tolerant, 
and an observer of the Golden Rule. 

All teachers everywhere can use these 
lists as a help in examining their con- 
sciences. If they are guilty of the attitudes 
the good teacher avoids, they can bring 
themselves up short and start over again. 
But to acquire the qualities the good teacher 
has, needs conscious practice. “Faith with- 
out works is dead.” 


Find the Cause 


The teacher who does not attract most 
children is the exception, but there are a 
few children in every group whom most 
teachers would be glad to have transferred 
to another room or even sent to an institu- 
tion. A very small percentage of these “un- 
desirables” should probably be institution- 
alized. Others will have personalities that 
clash with the teacher’s so strongly that 
the only solution is a transfer. Some are 
untidy, poorly dressed, and even unwashed. 
These are other problems. In this paper 
the main concern is with children who are 
disturbing factors because of chronic mis- 
behavior. Consider, for example, in the fol- 
lowing case, how hard it would be to like 
Paul and how easy it would be to feel 
that any indication that he was not repre- 
hensible would only make his behavior a 
bad example for the class. 


Paul was just six years old and in the 
kindergarten. His record for one April 
week reads like a substitute teacher's night- 
mare. First he and another boy had a fist 
fight in the cloakroom and did not quit until 
both were in tears. He hit the child next 
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to him during a rest period. He attacked a 
boy who had taken Paul’s accustomed seat 
next a friend. He punched another boy, 
who would not give up a book he wanted. 
He urinated once in a fire pail and once 
on the toilet floor, started a grass fire in 
the field next to the school, and shocked the 
children on the playground by a stream 
of foul language. 

To cultivate affection for a child like 
Paul is difficult. It requires above all ob- 
jectivity on the part of the teacher, a will- 
ingness to “blame the deed and not the 
child.” This is easier said than done, but it 
is entirely possible when there is a keen 
realization that misbehavior has a cause 
and is not just natural “cussedness.” We do 
not blame a child who has had infantile 
paralysis, although the resulting handicaps 
may make necessary many inconvenient 
changes in the school program. On the con- 
trary, we feel strong sympathy for him. 
It is equally possible to be objective and 
to feel sympathy for a child when we can 
discover the cause of his misbehavior. For 
example, Paul’s teacher, by visiting the 
home and conferring with a psychiatric 
social worker, found out that his parents 
were separated and that he was living with 
a conglomeration of aunts, uncles, and 
grandparents. The family had “come down 
in the world” and was in poor economic 
circumstances. There was much bickering 
and bitterness in the household. Paul never 
had other children to play with until he 
came to school. Knowing all of this, the 
teacher felt a sympathy for him which 
made the disciplinary actions she took not 
less firm but more kind. She could not feel 
anger at the child or blame him for be- 
havior which was not his fault. 


The causes of children’s misbehavior are 
numerous and complicated. In many in- 
stances, as in that of Paul, the major source 
of trouble is outside of the school. In other 
instances the school is at least partly to 
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blame. It may, for example, fail to plan 
effectively the child’s initiation into new 
situations. It may demand something which 
he is not physically, mentally, or socially 
ready to undertake. And in correcting mis- 
behavior due to these causes or to any 
cause, the school may make matters worse 
by using mistaken methods of discipline. 
No one can possibly foresee all of the 
causes of conflict between the child and the 
school. But every teacher can make up her 
mind to minimize the conflicts she can 
foresee and not to let her methods of cor- 
recting those which do occur handicap her 
relations with the pupil concerned. In fact, 
she can keep reminding herself that where 
there is mutual affection, conflicts will be 
rare and brief and inconsequential. 


An analysis by grades, based on diaries 
kept by seventy-four elementary school 
teachers, gives some indication of where 
certain strains are likely to occur. For ex- 
ample, hitting other children and all man- 
ner of physical attacks on others’ persons 
and things are frequent at all levels, but in 
the kindergarten they are reported twice 
as much as all other types of misbehavior 
combined. Moving restlessly about the 
room is prominent in the reports from the 
first and second grades. Talking is rarely 
called misbehavior in the kindergarten but 
is frequently reported as such in the first 
grade and increasingly thereafter. Obvi- 
ously, young children find it hard to learn 
to get along together, and as they grow 
older they find it hard to settle down to 
longer and longer periods of quiet study. 
That some never learn is indicated by the 
amount of noncooperation, rudeness, and 
direct disobedience reported in the fifth 
and sixth grades. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
only a small percentage of the children in 
any grade misbehave chronically. In other 
words, the majority of the children do not 
show by their behavior that they find the 
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problem is not with the majority but with 
a small minority. It is probable that this 


minority could still further be reduced if © 


every teacher would take even greater 


care to explain the reasons behind new 


requirements to all the children in her 
group and if she would try to be sure that 
a given standard is not too high for a given 
child at a given time. 
Avoiding Tensions 

The need for explanations seems to be 
best answered by conferences with the 
whole group when the teacher is aware 
that they are about to start a new activity 
or when undesirable activities on the part 
of one or more children indicate that the 
time has come for an understanding. Kin- 
dergarten and first-grade teachers report 
the successful use of conferences on in- 
numerable topics, including rest periods, 
playing together without fighting, respect 
for school property, lying, and profanity. 
These conferences are usually based on 
the Golden Rule. They are wisely matter- 
of-fact, and the children take active part in 
them, suggest good reasons, and show by 
citing examples that they understand. The 
teacher acts as leader but keeps her words 
to a minimum, and scrupulously refrains 
from anything which a child might feel to 
be scolding. 


Often a child is blamed for perverse- 
ness when the difficulty is not that he does 
not wish to understand but that he can not. 
Teachers are familiar with the theory of 
reading readiness and the troubles which 
follow on trying to force a child to read 
before he is mentally mature enough. The 
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standards set by the school too high. Most - 
of those in the kindergarten do satisfy its 
first objective and learn to get along hap- 
pily and peacefully together. Most of the — 
children in the early elementary grades do 
learn to study, and remain cooperative — 
throughout their school experience. The — 
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analogous physical principle is a matter of 
common sense. Strength and coordination 
to do certain tasks come only with increas- 
ing maturity. Many people, however, do 
not seem to realize that maturity also plays 
a part in a child’s readiness to be honest 
and to observe other ethical and social con- 
ventions. Extension of the readiness prin- 
ciple along these lines would not mean 
that a child would not be given early 
training in morals and manners. It would 
mean that his lapses would be treated 
objectively and not made a great issue. 


The teacher and principal described in 
the following report on Bob both seem to 
have lost their sense of proportion. The 
teacher wrote, “Bob is five years eight 
months old. He comes from an excellent 
family and is always neat and well dressed. 
One day he came in from recess all muddy 
and insisted that an older boy had knocked 
him down. The principal and I spent Aalf 
an hour trying to find who had done it, but 
everyone said Bob had slipped and fallen. 
Finally he admitted that it was his fault. 
He had never. lied before. We told him 
about the Aalf hour the principal and I had 
spent trying to find out, of how we had 
scolded other children and wasted their 
time and ours. Then we took him to each 
room in the building and made him tell 
each class that he was very sorry that he 
had said someone had pushed him down.” 


Although ideally conferences and there- 
after pleasant but firm guidance ought to 
be all that is necessary to help children 
become self-disciplining, practically we all 
know that there will be frequent lapses. 
There are many reasons why chronic mis- 
behavior ought to be checked, not the least 
of which is that it may undermine the 
friendly attitude of the best of teachers. 
The teacher who feels that a child’s be- 
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havior must be re-directed should first be 
sure that the child understands why his 
behavior is questioned. Understanding on 
the part of the child reduces the chance 
that he will feel resentment, but it is neces- 
sary to guard further against resentment. 
by refraining from actions which torture 
him mentally and physically. Scolding, 
threats, instilling fear, shaming, forced 
apologies, prolonged or repeated detention, 
and corporal punishment should be 
avoided. Reasonable use of segregation 
(but not by standing in the corner or lock- 
ing in a dark closet), denial of privilege, 
rectification (i.e., doing correctly some- 
thing done wrong), or reparation (i.e., 
cleaning up after a careless accident) 
would seem to offer a sufficient range of 
possibilities. When the incident has passed, 
the teacher should not only let bygones be 
bygones, but should also take the first op- 
portunity to assure the child that she does 
not dislike him personally. Let her smile 
at him, speak cheerfully to him, arrange 
for him a constructive part in the activities 
of the group, and praise him for what he 
does well. 

After all, good discipline is far more a 
constructive positive process than it is re- 
straining and negative. It is building within 
the child his ability to control and direct 
his own behavior. Mutual affection, happi- 
ness, mental health, and learning itself 
come from what we do rather than from 
what we do not do. To supply a need 
which a child feels, whether it is physical 
like a new suit, or mental like the way to 
solve an arithmetic problem, or social like 
a sense of secure membership in the 
group, blesses the giver and the taker alike. 
The golden opportunity of the teacher is 
to give to the child that guidance which 
helps him continuously to become more 
self-directing and self-controlled. 
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The Workshon 


English folk dancing class 


in Teacher Education 


Two or three organizations for teachers have 
sponsored workshop programs at their na- 
tional conventions for several years and an 
increasing number of colleges and univer- 
sities have had them as important parts of 
summer school programs. Others have been 
sponsored and directed within public school 
systems and it is this type which Miss Allard, 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Garden 
City, New York, Public Schools, describes 
bere. The Garden City program has the addi- 
tional feature of being an extension course 
planned and carried on cooperatively by the 
city school system and the New York Uni- 
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versity Department of Education. The more 
we know about the needs of teachers the 
better are we able to provide for them. The 
workshop plan is proving to be a successful 
means, and consequently is making an im- 
portant contribution to the better mental 
health of teachers and children. 


WITHIN THE YEARS from 1938 to 
1941 I had read much about the work of 
the Teacher Education Commission and 
had assisted in the workshop at Ohio State 
University during the summer of 1940. 
That summer I also visited the Chicago 
University workshop and it was during this 
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» yisit that I talked with Dr. Ralph Tyler, 
| Chairman of the School of Education. I 
"proposed to him the idea of substituting 
‘workshops for some extension courses for 


Bcters and he expressed a good deal of 
"interest and enthusiasm for the idea. 


_ Asa result of an invitation to visit our 


Vschool, he came to Garden City early in 
| September 1940. At this time we discussed 
the plan for the workshop extension course 
and although some of the Teacher Edu- 
| cation Commission with whom I had cor- 


before starting, Dr. Tyler said that since 


"we had the equipment and the plan, he 
"saw no reason why we should not start at 


"once. I suggested Alice Keliher as a leader 

"and he thought we couldn’t do better. In 

| three days (which was all the time we had 

| to promote the course) Dr. Carl Marsden, 
~ General Education Department, New York 
University, helped us start and get into 
action this project which we were so eager 
to launch. 

The original plan was to meet in the 
library or large kindergarten room of the 
Stratford Avenue School, Garden City, sit 
around the open fire and plan what we 
wanted to talk about, to study, and to make 
and create. We wanted to use the art studio, 
the shop, the children’s library, and the 
science laboratory for experiencing real 
laboratory methods in educating ourselves 
under expert guidance. 

We wanted to have supper served in the 
school even though the cafeteria was more 
than a mile away. We thought we must 
have supper in the same building in which 
other activities were carried on. When I 
asked our superintendent, Mr. Frank Was- 
sung, “You couldn’t serve supper over 
there for us, could you?” He answered in 
his usual genial manner, “Why not?” And 
he did. 

I suppose all really great educators are 
like the ones with whom I have been 
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q _ responded said we should plan for a semes- 


associated in ene: project. They realize the 
importance of flexibility and the need for 
vision and revision in teacher education. 
Right leadership is the key to the success 
of all workshops, and Alice Keliher was 
perfect for the job. At first, we had hoped 
to have both high school and elementary 
teachers participating, bat there was some 
regulation in the university that restricted 
credit to either one department or the 
other. We decided to make the course an 
elementary education workshop. 


All of those interested in workshops do 
not agree on the basic aims and 
Many of the summer groups included only 
graduate students and teachers with formu- 
lated problems. I wonder if all teachers 
know what their problems are, or if some 
should be encouraged to come to a work- 
shop to find out or define more clearly 





An elementary principal weaves a rug 
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their needs and difficulties. Are the teach- ability with a genuine interest in teaching as a Th 
ers’ problems always professional? Does _ life career. ab 
the workshop contribute to the teacher's That courses for experienced teachers should of 
gradually evolve from the problems of the the 


personal development, as well as to his pro- group and not be preconceived by a faculty 
fessional advancement? The purpose of unacquainted with teachers’ needs. tat 


teacher-education workshops as I see them That courses should be offered by boards of Wi 
is to take care of individual needs of teach- ©ducation and teachers associations as well as in- 


; stitutions of higher learning. 
ers, both pe rsonal and p tofessional. Be That aon should i activities other fin 
In a recent article, “We the Teachers,” than formal courses for their improvement in a 
in New Y ork State Education, Dr.Hermann service. we 
Cooper, Assistant Commissioner for The Garden City Workshops - 
Teacher Education and Certification, State id ‘bu 
Department of New York, gives justifica- Here is a brief description of some of | wa 
tion and support to the laboratory method the activities carried on last year in the 7 nif 
of teacher education: Garden City workshops, developed in co- it 
We believe operation with the public schools and the int 
That admission to the teaching profession New York University School of Education. en 
should be limited to those of demonstrated The group met at four o'clock on tw 
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Wednesday afternoons. The general plan 
_ included discussion from four to five and 
ning or shop work from five until six 


Bpclock, followed by supper. After supper 


- there were movies — educational films, 
" committee meetings, dancing, and craft 


work. The evening usually closed with a 
large group discussion unless some patticu- 
“Yar individual needs and plans required 
attention. 


There were discussions of human rela- 


tions, work in science, children’s libraries, 
art and shop work. Several men principals 


“were so interested in childrens’ literature 
that they sat for many hours with the chil- 
dren’s librarian to learn more about books 
for children. 
We all dipped candles at Christmas 


- time, we danced the Conga, we made 


‘marimbas of red wood; we painted with 
water colors and with oil; we made book- 
cases and metal dishes; we made Christ- 
mas presents for our wives, husbands and 
sweethearts and for the children. We did 
clay modeling, wood carving and rug 
weaving. There was choral speaking. Kin- 
dergarten teachers made traffic signals to 
help their children learn safety rules. 
They wired them and learned something 
about electricity in the doing. When one 
of these young women was about to test 
the signal by pressing the button, she hesi- 
tated, then said, “If this thing works, it 
will be one of the big events in my life.” 

Psychiatrists say that there is more to 
finger painting than putting paint on paper 
with one’s hands. Men and women in the 
workshop and sometimes the children par- 
ticipated in all the activities sooner or later 
‘but they did not all participate in the same 
way nor at the same time. This is the sig- 
nificant part of the workshop experience— 
it provides a way of education that takes 
into consideration the individual differ- 
ences of human beings. The group refused 
two holidays to which it was entitled be- 
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cause no one wanted to miss a meeting. 

With only small tuition fees providing 
the limited financial backing for the work- 
shops it was impossible to pay distinguished 
artists and teachers for their contributions 
to us. Nevertheless many of them came to 
help us and incidentally enjoyed them- 
selves very much. During 1940-41 our vis- 
itors were principals of schools from New 
York City and a district superintendent; 
John Rood, the wood sculptor from Ath- 
ens, Ohio; the faculty of Queens College— 
three staff members and a student; several 
superintendents of schools and their teach- 
ers; the president of Adelphi College and 
several faculty members; also members of 
the state department of education. 

The publicity man from New York 
University said that he enjoyed publicizing 
our workshop. “I can’t write much about 
Psychology I or Education II, but this 
workshop is news.” Like the newspaper 
man once said, “When the dog bites the 
man, that is not news; but when the man 
bites the dog, that is different.” We could 
say about the workshop that when the 
teacher keeps the child after school, that is 
not news; but when the students keep the 
teacher until ten P.M., that is different. 

This year the group has formulated 
problems which it wishes to study as a 
whole and those which it will study indi- 
vidually or in small groups. They are re- 
lated to each teacher’s interests and needs. 
The course is called Psychology of Applied 
Human Development and is being led by 
J. Wayne Wrightstone of the New York 
City Public Schools. 

Although the workshop may not be the 
best organization for all educational proj- 
ects, it seems particularly well adapted to 
activities that further the American way of 
life. Both leaders and participants say that 
they have never had so much fun nor 
learned so much so well as they have in 
this “course.” 
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By RALPH OJEMANN and FRANCES R. WILKINSON} train 


The ounce of prevention necessary to effect 
many pounds of cure is found in the teacher's 
understanding of children’s personality de- 
velopment. If the classroom teacher knew 
how to follow the development of person- 
ality as she follows the development of skills 
in subject matter learnings, she could detect 
the beginnings of behavior problems and 
redirect development long before the diffi- 
culties become serious. Mr. Ojemann is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education at the State 
University of lowa and Mrs. Wilkinson is 
Assistant Professor. 


A TEACHER DOES NOT HAVE to work 
very long with living boys and girls to 
realize that effective learning cannot take 
place unless a strong motive is present. It 
becomes equally clear to the observing 
teacher that it is difficult to motivate a 
child whose energies are spent worrying 
about in-school and out-of-school situations 
or whose wants at the moment are of such 
a character that the work in school does 
not seem to contribute to them. If the 
teacher does not know that perhaps John 
is worrying about getting to the street cor- 
ner on time to sell his papers, or that he 
does not take part in class discussions be- 
cause of a feeling of inferiority, or that he 
is worried about his home, she is not likely 
to succeed in stimulating John to do his 
best. It would seem that a knowledge of 
the child’s attitudes, conflicts and purposes 
would make the teacher a better guide in 
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planning an effective program of work and 
study. 


Child guidance workers are beginning 
to ask, as they survey their findings of the 
causes of behavior problems, what would 
happen if the development of personality 
in its various aspects were closely watched 
by the school? Could the beginnings of 
behavior difficulties be detected long be- 
fore the difficulties emerge as serious be- 
havior problems? Teachers and adminis- 
trators long ago learned that it is impos- 
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When Teachers Knou | 
Their Pupils at P 





sible to direct learning without careful and | 
frequent checks on the progress the pupil 
is making. Numerous formal and informal 
tests and other diagnostic devices are used 
by the school to determine growth in sub- 
ject matter areas. And teachers are trained 
to revise their teaching procedures in the 
light of such diagnostic study. 


In the area of personality growth, how- 
ever, the situation is quite different. The 
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present tendency in school is to wait until | the 


some “maladjustment” or “behavior prob- 
lem” appears. Then, but usually not before, 
personality growth becomes a matter of con- 
cern. And it is the “problem child” who 
becomes the center of emphasis. This tend- 
ency to wait until the child gets into diffi- 
culty before giving attention to personality 
growth appears analagous to waiting until 
the pupil has failed on the final examina- 
tion before giving consideration to his 
growth in knowledge. Neither course of 
action is logical. If the classroom teacher 
had at hand information about the salient 
aspects of the child’s personality and were 
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INSO 


trained to follow the development of per- 
sonality in its several aspects just as she 
} follows the course of growth in reading, 
| spelling, history it may be possible that she 
could detect the beginnings of behavior 
problems and redirect development long 
before the difficulties become serious. 
Thinking only in terms of problem chil- 
dren is not adequate for effective guidance. 
The foregoing suggestions, namely that 
learning becomes more effective and that 
the development of personality can be 
more adequately controlled if a careful 
analysis of behavior is made by the teacher, 
afe in the nature of assumptions. Will these 
assumptions hold in actual practice? That 
is what everyone wants to know. If it can 
be shown that the school can detect the 
beginnings of behavior problems, the im- 
plications are far reaching. Furthermore, 
administrators and teachers are interested 
_ in seeing just how a plan of following the 
personality growth of children can be car- 
ried out under actual school conditions. 





A Program of Personality Study 


To test how effective a program of per- 

sonality study under school conditions can 

. be we selected two groups of students, 

helped the teachers to gain an insight into 

the home background and personality of 

| the members of one group but not of the 

_ other and then compared the growth of the 
two groups during a school year. 


From approximately one hundred thirty- 
five pupils in the ninth grade of an ordinary 
public school sixty-six subjects for whom 
various records required in the investiga- 
tion were available were selected and di- 
vided into an experimental and control 
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group of thirty-three subjects each. The 
two groups were equated in terms of 
» chronological age, intelligence and achieve- 
ment of previous year as measured in grade 
points. An analysis of the two groups at 
the beginning of the experiment showed 
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them to be closely matched as to means and 
standard deviations in all three factors. In 
other words the two groups were about 
equal in age and ability. 

The comparisons of the experimental 
and control groups were made in the fol- 
lowing areas: school achievement, attitudes 
toward school, evidences of personality 
conflicts, and ratings of general adjust- 
ment. For each area measurements were 
made at the beginning and at the end of 
the experimental period. The experiment 
was begun in the fall and continued 
through the school year. The initial meas- 
urements were made in the fall and the 
final measurements in the spring just be- 
fore the close of school. 

School achievement was determined in 
terms of grade points. An attitude test de- 
signed to measure the attitudes of each 
subject toward school, school companions, 
home and self was administered at the 
beginning and at the end of the experi- 
mental period to both groups. Personality 
conflicts were tested by a revision of the 
Luria method. This method has shown a 
very satisfactory reliability in a number of 
studies and also a satisfactory correlation 
with other indices of personality conflict. 
Ratings of general adjustment at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the study were 
obtained from the teachers and were used 
primarily to indicate what the teachers 
thought of the general adjustment of the 
students. 

At the beginning of the experimental 
period personality and environmental 
data were assembled for each of the ex- 
perimental subjects. From the attitude test 
the nature of the child’s ambitions, his 
satisfactions or dissatisfactions with his 
home environment, attitude toward his 
companions, etc., were obtained. Through 
a carefully conducted interview with the 
parents data were secured relative to the 
home environment of the child, the nature 
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of the parental attitudes, the nature of the 
child’s behavior at home, the child’s psy- 
chological position in the family and the 
like. The interviewer was well trained and 
the parents were found to be very coopera- 
tive. The interviews varied in length from 
approximately one to two hours. 


When the data for each experimental 
subject had been assembled, the investi- 
gator summarized the facts in written form 
and added her interpretation of the home 
background and personality of each subject 
in the experimental group. An appoint- 
ment was then made with each teacher 
who had the subject enrolled in class. After 
a satisfactory working relationship had 
been established between teacher and in- 
vestigator the analysis was presented. The 
investigator pointed out the essential facts 
and added suggestions that seemed helpful 
in understanding and guiding the pupil’s 
behavior. It was assumed that the teachers 
would need help in understanding and in- 
terpreting child behavior and to this end 
the analysis and suggestions were made 
very complete and care was taken that each 
teacher developed a functional understand- 
ing of the pupil’s behavior. Considerable 
use was made of alternate suggestions to 
stimulate the teacher to weigh alternatives 
before applying the knowledge in plan- 
ning the pupil’s daily work and in the 
conduct of her classes. The investigator 
made it a point to drop in from time to 
time to discuss the pupil’s progress infor- 
mally with the teacher. In the investigator's 
judgment excellent cooperation was given 
by the teachers. 


How the Program Worked Out 


How did the plan work? What were 
the effects on pupil growth? In interpreting 
the effects we must remember that person- 
ality and environmental data were made 
available only for the experimental sub- 
jects. Nothing special was done for the sub- 
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the ordinary school procedures as found in 
this particular school which included 


ordinary reports of grades were left undis- 
turbed. Only for the experimental subjects 
were data taken from the home interviews, 


attitude tests and conflict tests for use by 
the teacher. 

In describing the results let us consider 
first achievement in the academic areas, 
Did the pupils in the experimental group 
equal, excel or fall below the pupils in the 
control group in their academic achieve- 
ment? At the close of the experimental 
period the difference in mean grade points 
between the experimental and control 
groups had risen to show a statistically sig- 
nificant difference in favor of the experi- 
mental group. In other words, the experi- 
mental group made a significanctly greater 
academic gain. In interpreting this finding 
it should be pointed out that the teachers 
were not aware that academic achievement 
was being used as one measure in making 
the comparisons between experimental and 
control groups. 

What were the results with respect to 
attitudes? In the attitude test administered 
at the beginning and at the end of the ex- 
perimental period ten items were included 
dealing with the subject’s relation to school 
and school work. These items were scat- 
tered throughout the test which in addition 
to the attitude toward school included va- 
rious items regarding the home, subject's 
ambitions, etc. An attempt was made to 
conceal the purpose of the test by including 
items relating to many areas. 

A study of the items relating to school 
revealed that by the close of the study the 
experimental and control group differed 
significantly in their attitude toward 
school. The experimental group was sig- 
nificantly more willing to ascribe achieve- 
ment to planned work rather than to 
chance factors; the experimental group felt 
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that careful work in the long run would 
bring its results and that the work in 
school could be made worthwhile. The ex- 
perimental group felt significantly less 
the need of cheating. They evidenced a 
more favorable attitude toward their com- 
panions and gave fewer indications of feel- 
ings of inferiority. They also felt that their 
work during the experimental year had 
been more pleasant than that of the pre- 
vious year. On the whole these data seemed 
to indicate a happier and more logical 
attitude toward school and school work 
on the part of the experimental group as 
compared with the control group. 

In the area of personality conflicts an 
analysis of the disturbances revealed in the 
Luria test showed a significant decrease 
from fall to spring on the part of the ex- 
perimental group and no_ significant 
chahge on the part of the control group. 
Thus, here again, the experimental group 
gave evidence of significant change. In the 
Luria test in addition to evidences of dis- 
turbances in the voluntary reactions a series 
of verbal responses are obtained. By an 
analysis of these it is possible to throw 
some light on the nature of the mental 
processes of each of the subjects. This 
analysis tended to indicate that the control 
group gravitated in the direction of more 
personalized and egocentric types of re- 
sponses while the experimental group 
moved in the direction of a more imper- 
sonal, objective and logical type of mental 
activity. The analysis tended to indicate 
that the subjects making up the control 
group were finding it relatively more dif- 
ficult than those in the experimental group 
to make adjustments and consequently in 
their mental life tended to become more 
preoccupied with personal difficulties. 

In the ratings of general adjustment 
the experimental group again showed a 
significant change over the control group. 
Fo some extent these ratings confirm the 
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more detailed findings of the attitude and 
personality conflict tests. We must remem- 
ber, however, that the ratings of general 
adjustment were made by teachers who 
participated in the study and may have 
therefore a subjective bias. They are in- 
cluded primarily to show what the teachers 
thought of the general adjustment of stu- 
dents. 


More interesting perhaps than the cold 
facts of test scores and ratings are some 
of the evidences of changes: in the teachers’ 
attitudes toward and treatment of pupils 
after they had gained some insight into 
the child’s background and behavior. One 
teacher unwittingly gave this bit of infor- 
mation about one of the subjects: 


I welcomed the information about H. D. He 
always appeared to be well mannered but very 
independent and resentful. So independent in 
fact that I didn’t bother much with him. Natu- 
rally I was quite surprised to learn that in reality 
he was unhappy. At every opportunity that pre- 
sents itself I am now endeavoring to assure him 
by my attitude that all of us have an interest 
in his welfare. I am trying to make him feel 
that he is definitely a part of the group. 


And this from another teacher: 


After your account of L. M. I see her as an 
unhappy child rather than an insolent one. I find 
it easier to accept her. 


A sewing teacher: 


I was very much interested in the information 
concerning G. B. I had previously caught myself 
wishing I knew more about her home life as 
she always appeared to be undernourished and 
inclined to be of the “mousy” type. After learn- 
ing that she received so little encouragement at 
home I endeavored to praise her school work at 
every opportunity that arises and I notice that 
she beams at every word. 


An English teacher: 

After discovering it was shyness and nervous- 
ness rather than sulkiness that prevented L. C. 
from reciting I made a special effort to see what 
could be done to help him with the difficulty. 
I seated him so that he could be centrally located, 
praised him at every reasonable opportunity, 
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and encouraged him not to do things alone but 
in company with his companions. 

These comments show the beginning of 
a more complete understanding of be- 
havior. Patterns such as shyness, resent- 
ment, overaggression, and indifference be- 
come not the signals for neglect or for the 
drawing of battlelines but rather for the 
need of mutual understanding and help. 


Thus the various results of the study 
are consistent in showing that when they 
know their pupils as personalities in their 
respective environments teachers tend to 
become more effective guides. 


What do these findings signify for the 
school? First they indicate that the school 
by following one practice or another can 
help or hinder the development of an 
effective adjustment on the part of the 


A.C.E. Golden Jubilee Convention 


“Unity in Purpose and Effort in All Service 
to All Children”—what better or more timely 
theme could have been chosen for the Golden 
Jubilee Convention of the Association for Child- 
hood Education which is to be held at Buffalo, 
New York, April 6-10, 1942? Doubtless as the 
time for the Convention approaches the need 
for sane and practical interpretations of this 
theme will become more poignant. With this 
need in mind the A.C.E. Executive Board has 
planned the Convention program carefully but 


-with sufficient flexibility to meet emergency 


considerations. 

In addition to seven general sessions, several 
forums, studios and consultation hours, there 
will be fourteen study classes. Eight of them will 
give consideration to ways of providing better 
opportunities for child development, and six 
will consider how better opportunities for the 
child to build resources within himself may be 
provided. The study class subjects with their 
es are listed here: 


Better Opportunities 
Foe or Child Development By: 
Class 1. Using Our Observation Records of Chil- 
dren—Gertrude Driscoll 
Class 2. Using Test Records of Children—Ethel 
Kawin 
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pupil. What the school does affects th 

child’s adjustment. It is all important there 
fore that those who determine the practice 
of the school, i.e., the teachers and th 

administrators must know how to gather 
and interpret the necessary data to enable 
them to know their pupils not as entitie 
in the classroom but as living personalitie 
with ambitions, attitudes, conflicts and 
problems coming from environments that! 
vary greatly in the encouragement and dis. 
couragement effected. Finally, the study 
gives one method by which data for each 
pupil can be gathered and interpreted 
under actual school conditions. The admin- 
istrative difficulties are not insurmountable 
and the expense is not great when com- 
pared with the many pounds of cure repre 
sented by the many ounces of prevention} 
effected by the understanding school. 


Class 3. Using Recent Research in Child Devel- 
opment—Arthur Jersild 

Class 4. Using Interrelated Contributions 
Teacher, Principal, Supervisor, Superintend 
Laura Zirbes 

Class 5. Using Interrelated Contributions o: 
Community, Parent, School— William Bristow 

Class 6. Using Children’s Universal Interests— 
Radio, Movies, Comics—Alice Keliher 

Class 7. Using Individual Differences in School 
and Community—Jean Betzner 

Class 8. Using Religion—Sophia Fahs (Invited) 


Providing Better Opportunities for the Child 

To Build Resources Within Himself By: 

Class 9. Helping Children Use the Arts of 
Speaking and Writing—Paul Witty 

Class 10. Helping Children Use the Art of 
Reading—Prudence Cutright 

Class 11. Helping Children Enjoy Science Mate- 
rials and Experiences—Bertha Parker 

Class 12. Helping Children Enjoy the Dramatic 
Arts—Marion Carswell (Invited) 

Class 13. Helping Children Enjoy the Fine Arts | 
—Satis Coleman 

Class 14. Helping Children Enjoy the Industrial 
Arts—Adele Rudolph 
The Statler Hotel is Convention Headquarters. 
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By BEN D. WOOD 


| National Teacher Examinations 


...A REPLY TO DR. ANDERSON 


In the December issue of “Childhood Educa- 
tion” Walter Anderson, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Northwestern University, pre- 
sented some criticisms of the National 
Teacher Examinations. Rather than quote 
his criticisms out of their context we refer 
you to the December issue. In this article Mr. 
Wood, Director, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations of the American 
Council on Education, replies to Dr. Ander- 


son’s criticisms. 


ALTHOUGH DR. ANDERSON'’S war- 
like beginning may appear somewhat ex- 
treme, especially to those who are so 
frankly identified as “enemies of democ- 
racy” because their use of the teacher 
examinations will be “inevitable and in- 
tentional misuse,” his article raises ques- 
tions which have been of grave concern to 
all those who are associated with the 
Teacher Examination Service, and which 
deserve the thoughtful consideration of all 
who are interested in the welfare of Amer- 
ican education. 


Dr. Anderson states that he has no quar- 
rel with the expressed purposes of the 
National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions. The Committee wants better teach- 
ers, and so does he. The disagreement re- 
volves around the selective methods and 
instrumentalities proposed by the Com- 
mittee; but Dr. Anderson does not propose 
or even suggest any other methods or in- 
strumentalities to help superintendents 
meet what many authorities believe is their 
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most important single responsibility—the 
identification and selection of the best of 
the candidates that apply for teaching posi- 
tions. In view of his evident interest in this 
problem, and his obvious appreciation of 
its ramified importance, it is regrettable 
that Dr. Anderson and those who share his 
feelings have not proposed a more effective 
or less dangerous way of helping “hiring 
officials” fulfill their grave responsibility to 
the schools and to teacher education insti- 
tutions. 


In selecting new teachers, superintend- 
ents and their personnel officers are con- 
fronted by a complex of difficulties which 
stem from different sources. One of the 
most serious of these difficulties is the great 
variability of intellectual and cultural 
standards that obtain among the many 
types of institutions of higher education 
which have and exercise the authority to 
issue legally valid teaching credentials. In 
view of the mounting mass of evidence sup- 
plied during the last decade by many inde- 
pendent studies, such as those of the Car- 
negie Foundation, the American Council 
on Education, and the Teachers College 
Personnel Association,’ there can be no 
doubt of the nature and extent of such 
variations in standards, nor of the threat 
they present to teacher education institu- 
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tions which are laboring against harsh odds 
to upgrade and professionalize teaching. 


Whatever tests are used—information 
or reasoning, social studies or natural 
science, classical culture or contemporary 
affairs, or even a test of sheer ability to 
read English prose—incredible differences 
are found within as well as between accred- 
ited as well as unaccredited institutions. 
According to the reports of the Teachers 
College Personnel Association, the differ- 
ences between institutional test averages 
have been as great as two standard devia- 
tions. Other inquiries indicate that the 
credentials issued by low-standard institu- 
tions show equally high, and sometimes 
higher, grades than the credentials issued 
by high-standard institutions; and that 
some of the former institutions secure jobs 
for a higher proportion of their graduates 
than do some of the high-standard insti- 
tutions. 

This is one of the basic problems which 
led a group of superintendents and teacher 
education authorities to request the Ameri- 
can Council on Education to study the de- 
sirability and feasibility of setting up a 
Teacher Examination Service. After long 
and anxious study and consultation with 
educational leaders from all parts of the 
country, the American Council appointed 
the National Committee on Teacher Exam- 
inations which launched the project in 
1939 with the aid of a Carnegie subven- 
tion. 

The Committee was from the beginning, 
and is still clearly aware of the potential 
dangers which arouse Professor Anderson’s 
misgivings; but the Committee felt that 
there was only one choice between the 
realized dangers of the current system of 
selection and the potential dangers of a 
carefully watched experiment in the use of 
comparable examinations as an addition 
to the currently used bases for selecting 
new teachers. 
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The Committee was at the outset en 
couraged to its admittedly bold choice by 
the evidence that all selecting authorities 
were clearly aware of the fact that when 
we are concerned with a complex that in- 
cludes such fundamentally different facters 
as intelligence, general culture, profes. 
sional information, special subject-matter 
mastery, moral character, interest in chil- 
dren, emotional stability, personality, phys- 
ical health and energy, etc., no one type of 
measurement, such as the examination, 
can be an adequate basis for selection of 
eligibility ranking. All authorities who 
favor the experimental use of examinations 
seem to agree that examinations may con- 
stitute an essential but not a sufficient basis 
for selecting teachers. 

The Committee is now encouraged to 
stand by its choice by the evidence that in 
many of the school systems that are using 
the examinations not less but more atten- 
tion has been given to the other factors 
that determine teaching fitness. Relieved 
of the burden of constructing their own 
examinations, local selecting authorities 
have found it possible to give more exten- 
sive and, it is believed, more effective atten- 
tion to the appraisal of the training and 
experience records, and to the judgment of 
the personality characteristics, interests and 
attitudes of their candidates. Even more 
promising is the indication that long-term 
research programs are being planned in 
several school systems in cooperation with 
research leaders in several teacher educa- 
tion institutions. The unique research po- 
tentialities of a widely used set of compar- 
able examinations, which have impressed 
many research leaders, have been a major 
interest of the National Committee from 
the outset. 

No problem has caused the National 
Committee and the cooperating schools 
and teacher education institutions more 
anxious concern than that of guarding 
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against any untoward effects which the 
widespread use of the examinations might 
have on teacher education curricula. 
Many of those associated with the Teacher 
Examination Service have contributed not- 
ably to the movement for the reconstruc- 
tion and modernization of teacher training 
curricula, and all are anxious to protect 
past and promote future gains in this move- 
ment. Some of the features of the Teacher 
Examination Service on which the Com- 
mittee bases its hope that the constructive 
values of comparable examinations can be 
secured, while avoiding curriculum restric- 
tion and other dangers, may be briefly indi- 
cated as follows: 


1. The content of the examinations will be 
confined mainly to core materials which are com- 
mon to accredited curricula, but newer trends 
will be represented so far as they are approved 
by recognized authorities. 

2. The content will be selected and the tests 
constructed with the active cooperation of field 
collaborators representative of superintendents, 
supervisors, experienced classroom teachers, and 
teacher education authorities, as well as subject 
matter scholars and test technicians. More than 
200 field collaborators helped construct, criticize, 
and edit the 1940 examinations; and a still 
larger number cooperated in producing the 
1941 teacher examinations. 

3. Wholly new examinations will be con- 
structed each year, so that the tests may be kept 
in phase with the best current thought and 
practice, and so as to take advantage of the 
latest technical developments in test construc- 
tion. 

4. The Committee will constantly emphasize 
the importance of the factors of teaching ability 
not measured by the examinations, and will give 
all possible aid to local authorities in their 
efforts to improve their appraisal of the train- 
ing and experience records and the personality 
characteristics of candidates. 


5. The Committee, so far as its resources per- 
mit, will carry on a continuing research program 
for the improvement of the examinations, and 
will cooperate with superintendents and teacher 
education authorities in promoting and carrying 
on long-term research programs for the im- 
provement of all phases of teacher selection. 
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With these and other safeguards the 
Committee hopes to enable superintend- 
ents and research workers to realize the 
selection and research potentialities of com- 
parable examinations, and at the same 
time, not only avoid restriction of cur- 
riculum developments but cooperate effec- 
tively with teacher education institutions 
in their reconstruction efforts and particu- 
larly in their efforts to raise professional 
standards to a level more compatible with 
the broader demands which modern youth 
in a democracy are making on the intelli- 
gence and general culture of their teachers. 
Many teacher education authorities who 
are recognized leaders in teacher education 
reconstruction share this hope, and are co- 
operating with the National Committee’s 
effort to give this experimental use of the 
examinations a fair trial. Many of these 
leaders recognize that the nature and 
amount of the help which teacher educa- 
tion institutions have given during the last 
decade or two to superintendents in their 
efforts to secure the best teachers for our 
children do not constitute their chief 
claim to fame, and see in this project a 
framework around which a more effective 
cooperative effort may be built. 

Not the least favorable indication to 
date is the attitude of the teacher-candidates 
and teachers-in-service who have taken the 
examinations. The improvement in the 
morale of both teachers-in-service and 
candidates who are still unemployed has 
been remarked by authorities in many 
school systems that have been using the 
examinations as one basis for selecting 
new teachers. More than 250 teachers and 
candidates who took the examinations in 
1940 voluntarily took the examinations 
again in 1941 for their own purposes, in- 
cluding self-guidance.” 

It should be emphasized that the Na- 

2 See “Measuring the Cultural Growth of In-Service 


Teachers,”’ by Ben D. Wood. New York State Educa- 
tion Journal, October 1941. 
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tional Committee’s purpose is to provide, 
with widespread cooperation, a centrally 
coordinated examination service for those 
superintendents and teacher education 
authorities who wish to use comparable 
examinations as one basis for selection and 
guidance. The decision as to whether and 
to what extent the teacher examinations 
shall be used is entirely in the choice of 
local authorities. The democratic organiza- 
tion and tradition of the American Council 
on Education, and the devotion to the prin- 
ciple of local autonomy of all present and 
prospective members of the National 
Committee, and the alertness of construc- 
tive critics such as Dr. Anderson and his 
colleagues, we hope, will forestall any 
tendency to undesirable centralization. 

In conclusion, I would like to take this 
opportunity to thank Dr. Anderson and 
other critics for the very real service they 
are performing in calling attention so 
forcefully to some of the potential dangers 
that are inherent in the Teacher Examina- 
tion Project. It would be idle to deny or 
minimize the fact that these potential dan- 
gers exist. There is no difference of opinion 
on this point. The real difference is, first, 
in degree of concern over the realized 
dangers of the current system of selection, 
which we believe to be intolerable; and, 


second, in degree of hopefulness that th 

potential dangers of the National Com. 
mittee Teacher Examinations can be 
avoided. If, in spite of the best efforts of 
the National Committee, and of the con- 
tinuing alertness of such forthright critics 
as Dr. Anderson, these dangers turn out 
to be unavoidable, those who are cooperat 

ing with the National Committee will be 
glad to alter or abandon the examination 
service and join in any safer and more 
promising program which may be pro 
posed for dealing with the crucial problem 
of improving teacher selection. 





Note. It has not been possible to give even an out- 
line description of the National Committee Teacher 
Examination service within the space limits allotted 


to this article. Since some readers may not be suf- | 


ficiently familiar with the Teacher Examination Sery- 
ice to get the full import of Dr. Anderson’s criticisms 
or of my replies, I append several references all of 
which will be sent on post card request addressed 


to the National Committee on Teacher Examinations, - 


15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. ‘ 

1. Announcement of the January 2-3, 1942, National 
Teacher Examinations. 

2. 1941 National Teacher Examinations: Suggestions 
for Their Use in the Selection of Teachers. 

3. “An Analysis of the Results from the First An- 
nual Edition of the National Teacher Examinations.” 
By John C. Flanagan. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, March 1941, 9:237-250. 

4. “A Preliminary Study of the Validity of the 1940 
Edition of the National Teacher Examinations.” By 
nm pi Flanagan, School and Society, July 26, 1941, 

5. “The Professional Examination of Teaching Can- 
didates: A Report of the First Annual Administration 
of the National Teacher Examinations.” By David G. 
Ryans. School and Society, October 5, 1940, 52:273-284. 

6. “Making Use of the Objective Examination as a 
Phase of Teacher Selection.” By Ben D. Wood, Har- 
vard Educational Review, May, 1940, 10:277-82. 

7. “Measuring the Cultural Growth of In-Service 
Teachers.” By Ben D. Wood. New York State Educa- 
tion Journal, October 1941. 


The Teacher and Zestjul Living... 


a in living doubtless means many things 
to many men. It does not lend itself readily to definition, yet it is easily recognizable. 
It makes itself felt, and for that reason it is of vital importance to the teacher. 
True, it is not the stern, substantial stuff out of which courses are built and with 
which textbooks deal. It is possible, in fact, to classify it as an intangible—a gift 
of heaven and the dream of the idealist. But the fact that only the rare teacher is 
truly successful without it is reason enough to command the sober consideration 
of those who educate the teachers of our youth. If we are to get rid of Hollywood's 
stereotype of the pathetic, ineffectual, “dry-as-dust” teacher, we must lose no time 
in turning our attention to the building of teachers who will make that stereotype 
outmoded and ridiculous—Flora M. Rhind in The Harvard Educational Review, 


October, 1941. 
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| INTERACTION: THE DEMOCRATIC PRO- 


CESS. By L. Thomas Hopkins. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. Pp. 490. 
$2.75. 

This is a very timely and helpful publication 
for a period when everyone engaged in any 

of teaching is re-examining his procedures 
in the light of their contribution to a demo- 
cratic way of life. As the title implies, the author 
believes that the most important problem in 
education today is changing authoritarian action 
to democratic social inter-action in classrooms, 
schools, and larger educational units. It is his 
thesis that enterprises that are of and by cooper- 
ative groups of children, teachers, parents, 
specialists, and lay people are not only for the 
best interests of children, but have the added 
advantage of making learners of all those who 
participate. 

The emphasis throughout is on giving chil- 
dren, teachers, and parents a greater part in 
every phase of the educational program, with 
those in educational leadership positions devot- 
ing their time to unifying and coordinating 
their activities and providing human and 
material resources upon which the primary unit 
of children, teachers, and parents may draw. 
He recommends that each participant, regard- 
less of his maturity or ability, have a part in: 
(1) determining purposes to be realized, (2) 
formulating plans, (3) putting plans into 
action, (4) evaluating results, and (5) con- 
tinuously revising purposes, plans, and means 
used to improve social living. Since each mem- 
ber of the group contributes his best ideas and 
accepts responsibilities for the group's achieve- 
ment, it is thought that the results will be bet- 
ter in both quantity and quality than when the 
ablest individuals or representative groups 
assume responsibility for the policies and pro- 
gram of action. 


The author believes that the schools not only 
should but must teach democracy if they are to 
serve their function. He states that they can 
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only teach democracy, however, as they “be- 
come a de operating on, with, by, or 
through the beliefs which are basic to demo- 
cratic living.” Each chapter and subdivision of 
this book raises one or more questions which 
are answered by suggesting means through 
which more democratic living can be achieved 
within our schools. 


Several types of curricula are described in 
terms of practices, but major attention is given 
to the two types which the author considers at 
opposite ends of the scale, namely, the subject 
curriculum and the experience curriculum. The 
characteristic differences of these two types are 
discussed at length with the experience or per- 
sonal-problem of learning curriculum seeming 
to contribute more desirable outcomes on every 
criterion considered. 

The last two chapters will be of particular 
interest to those responsible for the education 
of teachers. Hopkins believes that the college 
curriculum should be developed by the same 
inter-active process recommended for curricu- 
lum development at the elementary and high 
school levels. He’ recommends four major types 
of pre-service experience for all prospective 
teachers with the in-service training pro 
providing a continuation of the same kinds of 
experiences, expanded and adapted to the 
growth needs of experienced teachers. The ad- 
vantage of democratic administration over 
authoritarian or laissez-faire administration in 
promoting in-service growth of teachers is one 
of the most interesting sections and has rather 
far-reaching implications. 

While this book will probably not be read 
widely, one is safe in predicting that it will be 
frequently discussed and often quoted by stu- 
dents of the several problems to which the 
author gives careful treatment and consistent 
interpretation—Maycie Southall, Professor of 
Education, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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A FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION AS DEVELOPED AT SYRA- 
CUSE UNIVERSITY. By The American 
Council on Education. Washington, D. C.: 
The Council, 1941. Pp. 259. $1.25. 


A notable contribution to the literature of 
professional education—notable in that it de- 
scribes an “all out” effort by a large university 
to educate teachers. There may have been others 
on such a scale before. The writer has never 
heard of one. 

There has been much complaint from pro- 
fessional staffs of the strangling effect of aca- 
demic cynicism toward and opposition to pro- 
fessional education. Apparently the School of 
Education of Syracuse substituted for complain- 
ing and alibing a carefully worked out plan for 
the education of teachers, involving the whole 
University and then won for it the active sup- 
port of a jarge majority of the faculty. When 
one recalls the undoubted fact that liberal arts 
colleges and universities, both public and pri- 
vate, reluctantly undertook the education of 
teachers, not as a social service so much as a 
device to maintain enrollments, then it must 
be conceded that this book announces and 
describes a notable event in the history of 
American education. 

The core of the organization is the dual pro- 
fessorships and the dual enrollment of students 
according to which fifteen members of the staff 
of the School of Education function as both 
academic and professional instructors, and a 
large majority of the undergraduate students in 
education are enrolled and expect to be grad- 
uated from the school of education and from 
one other department of the university. 

As one who likes unity wherever possible 
and hence has a positive repugnance to dualism 
in education, the writer approached the chapter 
on “The Dual Professorships” with a deeply- 
rooted prejudice. To his surprise it was discov- 
ered that the plan tends not to separation but 
to an actual integration of professional and aca- 
demic education. If it were not for the rhetorical 
adroitness in avoiding the frayed term integrated, 
the functions of the “dual professors” would be 
better described by the term integrated pro- 
fessors. 

At this point it is appropriate to call attention 
to an example of clear thinking in setting up 
the goals of the plan. Any attempt to profession- 
alize academic subject matter has been avoided. 
Apparently those who framed the plan saw 
that the teaching of academic subject matter 
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must furnish its own motivation and intere 
and does not need any vocational crutches 
travel by and is actually crippled by them. 





If all teacher educating institutions had th 
courage and foresight to adopt an effective plan 
of selection and professional orientation, ¢ 
popular stigma and objective evidence of th 
inferiority of the personnel of teacher educating 
institutions such as was brought to light in the 
Carnegie study of the relations of secondary 2 
higher education in Pennsylvania would cease 
to exist. Other schools of education, such 
that at the University of Wisconsin, have raised 
the quality of their personnel above that of othe 
departments, but no other large university hag 
to the writer's knowledge, adopted a progra 
involving so effective use of factors significant 
to teaching. 

As the head of a teachers college, the writer 
frankly envies the staff of the school of educ 
tion in a large university on at least one poin 
When a student of a teachers college is found 
unfitted for teaching on personal grounds, say 
at the end of the sophomore year, the staff of 
the teachers college can only drop him from it 
enrollment. At best it can help him to enter 
another institution which can offer the student 
a field in which he is better fitted. But an 
transfer from one institution to another involves 
difficulties and possibly emotional upsets no 
involved in the simple transfer from one depart 
ment to another in the same institution. 


To one who believes fully in the experience 
plan of professional education, the program o 
practice teaching is the most inadequate part a 
the Syracuse Plan. It has long been the convic 
tion of the writer that one period assignments 
for observation, participation and practice ag 
carried out in the Syracuse schools are of limited 
value. In fact, it is the judgment of the writer 
that the three weeks, full-time, extramural teach- 
ing as described in Chapter X will turn out to 
be by far the most valuable part.of the practice 
teaching, in spite of the inadequate pen 
for its supervision. 

This book is more than a portrayal of a 
notable achievement in the education of teach- 
ers; it is an inspiring example of democracy 
in education. The unity of thought and acti 
that finally made this plan possible was only 
brought about by years of group discussions 
and conferences that finally resulted in common 
agreement.—Frank E. Baker, President, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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A LITTLE BOOK OF PRAYERS. By Emilie 
Fendall Johnson. Drawings by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. New York: The Viking Press. 
1941. Unpaged. $1.00. 


This needed and exquisite book of prayers for 
small children should find its way into every 
home and school. Not all religious groups will 
agree with every prayer but there are many that 
all can say together with full hearts. Here are 
prayers by the author for the smallest child and 
great prayers from the Bible as well. The Peter- 
shams have given each one so tender and lovely 
a drawing that merely to turn the pages and 
catch the juxtaposition of words and pictures is 
to feel peace and hope coming close. 

If I listen as I pray, 

I shall hear what God would say; 
Not what I would do and be, 
But. what it is He wants of me. 


A BIBLE ABC. Written and Illustrated by Grace 
Allen Hogarth. New York: Frederick A. 
- Stokes Company, 1941. Unpaged. $1.00. 


While small children are still in the Garden 
of Eden stage of exploring and labelling they 
might as well learn a few significant forever- 
and-ever names along with the everyday ones. 
D may very properly stand for dandelion, but 
it is good to know also that “D is for Daniel 
who was not afraid of lions because he believed 
in God.” No generation ever needed to know 
how to hold lions at bay more than this one. 
This book is full of the age-old reassurances for 
which we yearn. “E is for Elijah. When he was 
hungry God sent ravens to feed him.” “P is for 
Prodigal Son whose father loved him and was 
glad to see him when he came home.” If these 
simple illuminating sentences lead to the story, 
so much the ketter. Mrs. Hogarth’s clear draw- 
ings in bright colors add to the charm of the 
text and make this book a necessity for children 
2 to 7 years old. 
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STARS TO STEER BY. By Louis Untermeyer, 
Editor. New Y ork: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
see 1941. Pp. 352. $2.50. Textbook edition, 

1.20. 


Teachers especially are going to like this new 
anthology of poetry. In addition to presenting a 
fine selection of poems “gay and noble,” our 
favorite anthologist talks intimately about them. 
It is these informal introductions to the poems 
that will most endear the book to teachers of 
any grade and to the boys and girls of the upper 
grades. The book contains no poems for chil- 
dren below second or even third grades. 


PEGEEN. By Hilda van Stockum. New York: 
Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 268. $2.00. 


The Cottage At Bantry Bay, that humorous 
and moving story of Irish home life, is now a 
firm favorite with children 8 to 12. Francie On 
the Run was equally popular, and now Pegeen 
introduces a new child to the Bantry Bay family. 

Pegeen, the orphan, has a gift for mischief 
and unintentional misdeeds equalled only by 
her ability to extricate herself from her scrapes. 
Liam and Francie adore her and the three chil- 
dren share a variety of adventures together. 
Always there hangs over them the dread day 
when Pegeen shall have to leave them and go 
to her only relative in America. The happy solu- 
tion of this problem makes a heart-warming 
conclusion. 


PAUL BUNYAN. By Esther Shephard. Illus- 
trated by Rockwell Kent. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1941. Pp. 233. 
$2.50. 


The favorite version of the Paul Bunyan 
stories now appears with twenty-four full page 
and innumerable small drawings by Rockwell 
Kent. This combination of Mrs. Shephard’s 
lively text and Rockwell Kent’s superb pictures 
makes this edition of the American frontier epic 
a collector's item and the child’s delight. 
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Among... 


Editor, RUTH KENNEDY CAILLE 


THE MAGAZINES 








TEACHER SUPPLY AND THE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM. By Benjamin W. Frazier. School 
Life, December 1941, 27:71-74. 

Is there a teacher shortage? For elementary 
grades, the shortage is limited to a few geograph- 
ical areas. In some other areas there is an over- 
supply. The secondary field seems to be over- 
supplied with teachers of social studies and 
English. There is a lack of teachers of home eco- 
nomics, industrial education, music, and physical 
education. Teacher shortage is limited, but wid- 
ening. The author suggests several means of 
prs g this shortage and states that the raising 
of salaries is accepted as the most effective. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? By Muriel W. Brown. 
National Parent-Teacher, December 1941, 
36:4-7. 

Mental health of children in a world at war. 
As this is being written, our country has just 
declared war. Therefore, articles of this sort are 
vf paramount importance. The author gives 
practical suggestions for the prevention of many 
tears and the building up of morale. We need 
to guard physical health, to have satisfying rela- 
tionships with others (the child must know that 
he is loved), and to see life with brave eyes. 


PRINCIPLES OF GROWTH AND MATU- 
RITY IN LANGUAGE. By John E. Ander- 
son. The Elementary English Review, Novem- 
ber 1941, 18:250-254, 277. 

An expert in child development views the 
development of language. The acquisition of 
spoken and of written language are compared 
and contrasted. Children are relatively slow in 
acquiring skill in written language, says the 
author, Sonal the quantity of experience is 
small, criticism is likely to be excessive, assign- 
ments are often dissociated from life experiences, 
and the audience usually consists of the teacher 
rather than a social group. Dr. Anderson gives 
seven principles that will facilitate growth in 
the use of language. 
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AURORA HOLDS ITS ANNUAL DOLL 
SHOW. By Russell Perry. Recreation, Novem- 
ber 1941, 35:511, 525. 

A doll show draws the longest “hold-out” 


group. Each group entering an exhibit dresses 


the dolls and constructs scenery in accordance 
with a general theme. All dolls are later given 
to under-privileged children. An ambitious 
teacher could start a similar project in her town. 
It sounds fascinating. 


EDUCATION UNDER QUISLING. By Nils 
Hjelmtveit. The American Teacher, Novem- 
ber 1941, 26:10-11, 13. 

Norwegian reaction to Nazi principles. The 
author is the former Minister of Church and 
Education of the Norwegian Government. He 
recounts many of the attempts made to Nazify 
Norway and tells of the resistance of the teachers. 
Many of them were dismissed or arrested, and 
storm troopers carried out “punishment raids” 
against various educational institutions. During 
these raids teachers and children were beaten. 


CREDO. By Archibald MacLeish. Congressional 
Record, vol. 86, part 18 ( Appendix), p. 6316. 
Our belief in freedom. This brief statement 

concerning freedom in our country deserves to 


be quoted frequently, might well be hung in 


every classroom. “. . . freedom is still the cause 
to which we pledge our allegiance, and for which 
we pledge our lives.” 


THE DAYS OF THE BISON. By Alan Devoe. 
The American Mercury, December 1941, 53: 
747-751. 

“The era of the bison’s wild freedom.” This 
graphic, though brief, account of the bison, 
his history and habits, is an interesting addition 
to our material about frontier life. It makes us 
conscious, too, of the desirability of conservation 
of wild life. 
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News... 


By MARY E. LEEPER 


THERE 








HERE AND 








New A.C.E. Branches 

Riverside City and County Association for Child- 
hood Education, California. 

Alton Association for Childhood Education, Illinois. 

Boone Association for Childhood Education, Iowa. 

Tishomingo County Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Mississippi. 

Decatur County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Tennessee. 

Washington County Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Tennessee. 

Fond du Lac Association for Childhood Education, 
Wisconsin. 

Is there an A.C_E. Branch in your community? 
If not, send for examination copies of the 
Branch Manual and Branch Exchange. Learn 
how A.C.E. groups are organized—over 450 of 
them in 43 states, the District of Columbia, two 
United States possessions, and three other coun- 
tries—and the kinds of programs they carry on. 
Address your request to A.C.E. Headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Anna E. Logan 


Frances Jenkins of the University of Cincin- 
nati pays the following tribute to Anna E. 
Logan, her friend and associate for many years. 

A strong religious faith, zest for life, joy in teaching, 
and a firm conviction that every child is entitled to the 
best in education, were marked characteristics of Anna 
E. Logan, whose death occurred in June. 

After teaching in Cincinnati's elementary grades for 
aterm of years, Miss Logan became a member of the 
faculty of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. She was 
an inspirational teacher, whose students shared her 
professional enthusiasm. 

Accepting a position as assistant superintendent in 
the Cincinnati public schools, Miss Logan entered a 
still wider field of usefulness. This appointment co- 
incided with the inception of the National Council of 
Primary Education, of which she became a charter 
member and in which she was a tower of strength 
through all the early years. Later she was keenly inter- 
ested in the Association for Childhood Education. 

Progressive ideas soon found a foothold in the pri- 
mary grades of Cincinnati. Free periods were intro- 
duced, later the activity program was launched in a 
few schools, finally furniture and equipment for all 

i gtades was made available. Older teachers 
ound new vam in the new program, younger teach- 
efs were trained in it through cooperation with the 
University of Cincinnati, where Miss Logan herself 
taught a class. The newer ideas spread gradually to the 
upper grades and were reflected in the courses of study 
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educational 

! OE ania 

University, in the form of a loan fund for students, a 

natural outgrowth of Miss Logan’s of service 
i inion hai ‘in 

charge is Mrs. J. T. Hall, 8345 Curzon Avenue, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. 

50th Anniversary 

The Golden Jubilee year of the Association 
sie Childhood Education—1942—has arrived. 
Fifty years ago the International Kindergarten 
Union, now the Association for Childhood Edu. 
cation, was organized in a Baptist church at 
Saratoga Springs, New York, during a meeting 
of the National Education Association. 

The national observance of this anniversary 
will open with the annual convention in Buffalo, 
New York, April 6-10. Later local Branches and 
States Associations will celebrate this event. 
The two purposes chosen as guides for this year 
of observance are: 

That through the anniversary activities the 36,000 
members may be closely united for more effective 
work by becoming better acquainted with the history, 
the program, the services of their organization. 

That through the anniversary activities the general 
public may become better informed about the needs 
of children and more wisely active in securing ade- 
quate educational and welfare opportunities for them. 
50th Anniversary Exbibit 

This is the time to look in your attics and 
school cupboards to find the personal mementos 
of the early days of kindergarten and primary 
teaching. Photographs and letters from famous 
educators, materials and workbooks from the 
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Select. HAPPY 
BUILDERS 


PROJECT BLOCKS 





for 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The above truck weighing ar 
pounds is supporting 1400 

or ten times its own weight. The ‘olay 
house to the right weighs 475 pounds 
and is raised so that its entire weight 
rests on one corner yet remains in 
perfect alignment. 


Safety in dramatic play is assured grea Happy 
Builder Project Blocks are desi 

bled with bolts which means mer thy “aon proj- 
ects, Made of smooth finished maple with no 
rough, sharp corners to endanger the child. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN AND PRICES 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


A 
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PPLETON, WISCONSIN 


children of an earlier generation, programs ag 
articles of especially interesting meetings, an 
other historical materials of all kinds 
wanted for the exhibit at the Buffalo convention, 

Write to Sarah A. Marble, 60 Cedar Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, telling what you have 
Information about when and where to send if 
will be sent to you later. 


Educators Go Visiting 


Early in November, 35 enthusiastic elemen- 
tary supervisors, superintendents, principals and 
classroom teachers from all sections of Tenness 
set out for Chicago to visit outstanding elemen, 
tary schools in that area. Included in the pare 
were faculty representatives of the Universi 
of Tennessee, the three state teachers colleges 
and George Peabody College for Teachers. Th 
trip was made on a chartered bus and during the 
fourteen hours of travel through the coal field 
of Kentucky, the rolling prairies of Indiana an 
Illinois, and into the very heart of Chicago, the 
members of the party kecame warm friends. 

Local plans had been so carefully made b 
friends in the College of Education at North 
western University that every minute: of time 
was profitably spent. On the first day schools in 
Glencoe, Wilmette and Winnetka were visi 
and on the second the schools of Evanston, used 
in connection with the teacher training program 
of Northwestern University, and the Children’s 
School of the National College of Education 
Three small schools in Cook County were visited 
en the third day. 

The final day, spent in Chicago, included 
visits to the Francis W. Parker School, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Elementary Laboratory 
School, and the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry. Time was found to visit radio studios, 
art galleries, theaters, and some of the larg 
department stores. 

An annual visit to significant schools is ani 
effective in-service training feature of the! 
Tennessee program of elementary supervisors.| 
The visit this year was the most extensive of! 
any yet made. 


Child Labor Day 


The exploitation of child labor still exists in} 
forms that are particularly difficult to control.) 
Child Labor Day, January 24, 25 and 26, will, 
afford an opportunity to focus attention on the 
large groups of child workers in industrialized 


(Continued on page 240) 
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D. C. Heath and Company announces 


Reading Jor Interest 


A SERIES OF BASAL READERS 





BIGGER AND BIGGER 
By INEZ HOGAN 
Educational Consultant, KATE KELLY* 


LITTLE LOST DOG 


By LULA WRIGHT 
Educational Consultant, KATE KELLY* 


A HOME FOR SANDY 
By ROMNEY GAY 
Educational Consultant, LULA WRIGHT* 


RAIN AND SHINE 


By ARDRA SOULE WAVLE 
Educational Consultant, ETHEL MABIE FALK* 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


By EVA KNOX EVANS 
Educational Consultant, ETTA ROSE BAILEY* 


LOST AND FOUND 


By ROBIN PALMER 
Educat/onal Consultant, RUTH BRISTOL* 


FUN AND FROLIC 
BARBARA NOLEN, E2Z‘tor 
Educationcl Consultant, FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH* 


LUCK AND PLUCK 
BARBARA NOLEN, Ed:tor 


Educat onal Consultant, 
DOROTHY K. CADWALLADER* 


MERRY HEARTS AND BOLD 
BARBARA NOLEN, E4‘tor 
Educat:onal Consultant, PHYLLIS FENNER* 


THE BRAVE AND FREE 
BARBARA NOLEN, Editor 
Educational Consultant, URSULA BRINGHURST* 





*PAUL WITTY of Northwestern University 
has served as consultant for this series, co-operat- 
ing with the educators 











Boston NewYork Chicago 


Atlanta 





Fin E literary and factual 
material. Written and richly 
illustrated to win child inter- 
est, enjoyment, and under- 
standing. By distinguished 
authors and illustrators of 
children’s books and stories, 
in consultation with a group 
of outstanding educators. 


A BALANCED PROGRAM 
GRADES I-VI 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


San Francisco Dallas London 
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JESS 
By T. Morris Longstreth 
Naive, ambitious, ingenuous, determined and 
red-headed! If you can imagine a young lady 
with that combination of characteristics you 
have JESS! The story of her travels from Maine 
Point, Maine, to New York and the studio of a 
national broadcasting company is doubly enter- 
taining because Jess’s only passport to fame is a 
diary! All the “girls” in the family will love her. 
$2.00 


CAREER COACH 


By Earl Schenck Miers 


More than just a good football story, this saga 
of the great American game gives us football 
from a mew angle—the coach’s. The author, 
who has lived “on campus” for more than a 
decade, writes from an intimate acquaintance 
with college life and problems. 

$1.50 


A crackerjack story 


Good reading—all four of these books. Y et each one has a definite 
educational value! 


The Weslminster Press -- Phila. 
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FALCONER’S SON 


By Albert I. Mayer, Jr. 


Illustrated by Sheilah Beckett in full 
two color drawings, this is a gift book whi 
will be praised as much for its beauty as i 
story which is one of Mr. Mayer's best. Follow- 
ing his OLYMPIAD and DEFENSE OF 
CASTLE, Mr. Mayer now writes of the 
century in Central Europe and days as turbu- 
lent as those of the present. The story of Bruno 
the duke’s messenger with its feudal background 
is full of color and pageantry—a boy's story 
that will thrill every boy. $2.50 















BRIGHT MIDNIGHT 
By Trumbull Reed 


The compelling human story of a young col- 
lege boy blinded by an accident. How he wins a 
place for himself by the side of his classmates 
and finds an unusual romance makes a story that 
no reader can resist for its “down to earth” 


appeal. For any age—sixteen to sixty! $150 
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What shall we make? 
How shall we make it? 
What materials will we need? 


THESE QUESTIONS ARE ALL ANSWERED SIMPLY, COMPLETELY AND PRACTICALLY IN 








INTEGRATED HANDWORK FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By LOUIS V. NEWKIRK 






SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 


AUN Now You Can Be Sure 


= cP V2) They're Absolutely Pure 


Gahidetedadigy 












TIME was when you had to take your 
For PURITY chances on the color materials that you 
put into the hands of your students. Now 
the Certified Seal, assuring you of successful 
wins a testing by eminent research authorities, safe- 





oy oa guards both you and your students. 
va LOOK FOR the C.P. Seal and Old Faithful . . . om the package. Then you 
? know you have Non-injurious Quality 
THE AMERICAN jf CRAYON COMPANY 
1706 HAYES AVENUE SANDUSKY, OHIO 
f @ ROCKEFELLER PLaza, New York « 116 New MOnTGOmERY ST, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DaLLas 
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agriculture. Children still pick berries from 
strawberry time in the early spring until cran- 
berry time ends in the late fall. They work in 





New Builder-BLOCKS 


for Kindergarten 


New Builder -BOARDS 


for Primary Grades 
Write today for information 


BUILDER-BOARDS 





3416 Edmund Blvd. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Essential Materials 
For i 
Via the Play Way 
Write for full information to: 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


105 3rd Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 





U. S. Patent 
No. 2249066 


INTERLOCKING 


JUMBO-BLOX 


Have everything that has made large 
hollow blocks indispensable, plus an 
interlocking feature, so simple even 
very young children quickly grasp it. 
And you'll not find a better built block. 





For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 





tobacco and hop fields. They bend their bad 
over onion beds in the north, pick cotton in ¢ 
south, and follow the fruit crops with the chag 
ing seasons on the Pacific coast. In practice 
every state agricultural work is exempt fro Of 
child labor regulations. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 4 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., will g 
help you plan a practical program for hif 
Labor Day. 3 


Teachers to Meet in Canada 


Paul Monroe, president of the World Feder 
tion of Educaticn Associations, writes as fol 
lows: 

At a joint meeting of representatives of the 
dian Teachers Federation and of the American me 
bers of the Board of Directors of the World Federatic 
of Education Associations, held in Montreal on Oct 
ber 25, it was voted by the representatives of th 
World Federation of Education Associations to ace 
the invitation of the Canadian Teachers Federation 
hold a meeting in Montreal, Canada, July 8, 9 and Ii 
1942. At this meeting a local committee was appoint 
to make plans for the entertainment of attendants 
this meeting and to assist in preparing a program 
the sections of the World Federation. 

In extending a written invitation to th 
W.F.E.A., the Canadian Federation said: 

The least that we teachers on this side of the Atlag 
tic can do is to keep the torch of freedom burnin 
through our support of the one federation which 
resents the teachers of the world. We teachers of 
ada feel that there will be a great need for a Work 
Federation after the present disastrous war is won b 
our allies. The teachers of the devastated areas will b 
looking to us for leadership, and if we really 
faith in democracy as a living, pulsating force, 
should unhesitatingly give that leadership when th 
necessity arises. 

Further plans for the meeting will be an 
nounced later in the year. 


Pan American Child Congress 


The Eighth Pan American Child Congress 
will meet May 2-9, 1942, in Washington, D. C 
Details will be made available later by the Chik 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labog 


Orthopsychiatric Conference 


The 19th annual meeting of the Americaf 
Orthopsychiatric Association, an organizatiog 
for the study and treatment of behavior and it 
disorders, will be held at the Hotel Statler i 
Detroit, Michigan, February 19, 20, and 2% 
Copies of the preliminary program may be 
secured from Helen P. Langner, chairman of th 
publicity committee, at Vassar College, Poughs 
keepsie, N. Y. 
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